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‘Scholarship Swindle’ 


the 
hola ships are 


college athletic 
the 
educational swindles ever perpetrated 


For most part 


“one of greatest 

American youth.” So says Yale Univ 
resident A. Whitney 
stinging blast at a practice whose aim 
is not the education of the youth but 
he entertainment of the elders, not the 


Griswold, in a 


] 


velfare of the athlete but the pleasure 
t the spectator 

Griswold made his remarks in a 
speech at Johns Hopkins Univ 
~ American 
Need This 


sriswuld, was for “a sense of 


W here 
he described Education's 


eatest need, said 
purpose 
a combination of faith and convic- 
ion that impels us to take our stated 
purposes seriously, to have the moral 
ourage to practice what we preach.” 

Citing the education revolution in So- 
iet Russia, Griswold said that the “ath- 
letic scholarship racket (continues) as if 
did not exist.” The Yale presi- 
lent reported that two Brooklyn, N.) 


ouths had recently 


.uSSIa 


resigned from an 
it-of-state university where they held 
Both had been 


value of 


basketball scholarships 
the 
preparing 


disillusioned by “snap 


yurses” in them for future 
ireers. (One had majored in physical 
other 
Commenting on Dr. Griswold’s posi- 
authority 


scholarships make it 


ducation—the in recreation. ) 


tion a_ well-known 
tated: “Athletic 
ossible for many able but poor boys to 
get an education. Dr. Ralph Bunche, 
listinguished official of the United Na- 
tions, received a scholarship to U.C.L.A 
on the basis of his high school athletic, 
record. He played 
championship basketball, and would not 


sports 


is well as scholastic, 


have been able to go to college with- 
yut it.” 


Night Teachers Back 


New York City’s 800 evening high 
school teachers returned to their 
this month, following settlement of their 
salary dispute with the Board of Educa- 
tion. The group had resigned—almost 


jobs 


as a body—at the start of the school year 
in February. The board tried to hire 
but 


new teachers to fill the vacancies 


Wide World Photo 


Nine-year-old Merico Denato scratches his head in bewilderment. Which is 


his teacher? Betty Trinkle, left, 


and her 


identical twin sister, Barbara, 


both teach in the Lincoln grade school, Newton, lowa. The young ladies are 21. 


was forced to close the evening high 
schools when too few teachers showed 
up to hold classes. (See Scholastic 
Teacher, Feb. 20, 1959.) 

When the teachers quit, they were 
making $12.25 a night for a three-hour 
session. City Superintendent John J. 
Theobald offered $18 a night next fall, 
but the teachers rejected this as “too 
little, too late.” They wanted $26.94. 

The compromise approved by the 
teachers would call for the following: 

Instead of teaching three hours a 
night for two nights for a total of $24.50, 
will instruct three and 
half hours a night for two nights and 
receive $36.75, or $18.38 a night. 

Subject to the approval of the city’s 
Board of Estimate, evening pay would 
be raised to $18 in July for two hours 
and 45 minutes, and $21 in July of 
1960 for three hours a night 


Brave New World 


Television in 1969 will be spectacular 
beyond belief, reports NBC board chair- 
man Robert W. Sarnoff. “One fashion- 
able set will have a three-inch screen 


teachers one- 


Spring Book Issue 


... It will be a transistorized miniature 
that will work on the beach, in trains, 
and on planes. For home use, the 1969 
set will replace the present picture tube 
with a thin, flat screen that can be hung 
on the wall like a painting—up to mural 
size if you like—and the viewer will op- 
erate it from a small box at his side. 

“You will be able to show home 
movies on the same screen. You will 
take them with your home videotape 
recorder, plug it directly into your TV 
set for playback and see them immedi- 
ately in color with sound.” 

Sarnoff also predicted that within ten 
years it would be possible to earn most 
of a basic college education through 
television courses. 

But in the very state where Sarnoff 
made his talk—California—educational 
TV was suffering what appeared to be 
a major setback. The State Board of 
Education ruled that teacherless classes 
taught by TV do not qualify for state aid. 

Behind the decision is a controversy 
over ETV practices at Compton College, 
a junior college operated by the local 
school district. At the college, three 

(Continued on page 4-T) 
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All this since 1954! NEW articles: more than 22,000 pages completely revised, 
re-written, or reset. NEW maps: hundreds of special interest maps, and every color 
map up-dated. NEW illustrations: more than half the 13,000 pictures new since 1954. 
NEW format: 14% larger type on heavier, whiter paper. NEW usefulness: major 
revisions following current educational prac- 


tices, with a word level suitable to the special 


continuous revision needs of Junior and Senior High Schools. 


The Encyclopedia 
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The 1959 Americana 


30 volumes + 26,000 pages + 59,000 articles 
13,000 illustrations + 34,000 cross references 
320,000 index entries 


The International Reference Work 
THE AMERICANA CORPORATION 
Division of The Grolier Society In¢ 
575 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N. Y 
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Continued from page 1-T 
courses—algebra, psychology and Eng- 
lish—are being beamed to classes. Ac- 
cording to Arthur Corey, executive sec- 
retary of the California Teachers Asso- 
ciation, who opposes the plan, as many 
as four classes at the college “are left 
with one teacher and TV sets to learn 
by.” This, charges Corey, is “cutting 
quality for the sake of economy.” 

But the California Taxpayers Asso- 
ciation, which favors the Compton plan, 
has countered with the accusation that 
“teachers don’t want to solve the teacher 
shortage.” 

While the debate raged, the State 
Board ruled that each classroom must 
be supervised by an individual certifi- 
cated teacher to be eligible for state 
funds. 

Other developments in educational 
television: 
>The Fund for the Advancement of Ed- 
ucation issued a report indicating that 
TV teaching can do a better job than 
conventional methods with fewer teach- 
ers and classrooms. Reporting on the 
results of Ford-sponsored projects in 
223 schools in fourteen states, the fund 
said that the findings “were very en- 
couraging.” But, it pointed out that “no 
final conclusions can or should be 
drawn” yet. 

Of 110 comparisons in which the per- 
formances of TV students were pitted 
against those of contro! students of 
equal ability, the report noted that the 
TV-taught students fared better in 68 
cases. The differences in achievement 
were large enough to be statistically 
significant in 38 cases, and in all but 
nine of these it favor of the 
TV students. 

All told, the Fund noted, some ETV 
is going on in 550 school districts and 
110 colleges throughout the nation. In 
addition, 241 colleges are giving credit 
for a physics program carried over the 
NBC network. 

PIn Detroit, a study of ETV has shown 
that TV teaching cuts down “tardiness, 
absenteeism and bad behavior.” About 
3,500 students were pitted against a 
control group taught normally. 

>In Augusta, Me., the State Department 
of Education hired a special music 
teacher, Jan Kok, to give two 30-min- 
ute music lessons a week over TV. The 
response from both elementary school 
pupils and teachers has been enthusi- 
astic. The experiment has proved a boon 
to small school districts which cannot 
afford to hire special teachers. 

PIn Cortland, N.Y., a “talk-back” sys- 
tem has been developed and put into 
operation in the city’s closed-circuit TV 
operation. It enables students to ask 
questions of the TV teacher from their 
seats by means of loudspeakers in the 


was In 


classrooms which also serve as micro- 
phones. Lights on a panel before the 
TV teacher indicate when a pupil has a 
question. The lights stay on until the 
instructor pushes a button to hear and 
answer the question. Questions and an- 
swers are heard 
the circuit. 
>Further from home, a study made by 
Britain’s Independent Television Au- 
thority found that a majority of British 
parents think that television (standard 
fare) is good for their children. Major 
reason: it improves the child’s mind. 
But many British parents point out that 
there should be moderation and guid- 
ance in viewing. 


in all classrooms on 


Favorite Books 


What was your favorite book as a 
child? 

Recently, Prof. David C. Davis of the 
University of Wisconsin School of Edu- 
cation polled a number of leading Amer- 
ican figures on their childhood reading 
preferences for the university’s state- 
wide Book Conference. Some of the 
results: 

Pearl Buck: Oliver Twist. 

Ralph Bunche: Lorna Doone, Last of 
the Mohicans, Moby Dick. 

Eddie Cantor: Alice in Wonderland. 

David Dubinsky: Looking Backward. 

John F. Dulles: Boys of ’76. 

Dwight Eisenhower: A Connecticut 
Yankee in King Arthur's Court. 

Orval Faubus: Aesop’s Fables. 

Billy Graham: Adventures of Marco 
Polo. 

William R. 
Knowledge. 

Herbert Hoover: Ivanhoe. 

Helen Keller: Oliver Twist. 

Mary Martin: Peter Pan. 

Nathan M. Pusey: Black Beauty, As 
You Like It, Tom Sawyer, Huckleberry 
Finn 

Eleano1 
Warsaw. 


Youth Speaks Out 


Since the end of World War II, just 
about every American over the age of 
21 has had his opportunity to speak out 
on the whys and wherefores of delin- 
quency. With exceptions, local, 
state, and national polls and investiga- 
tions have covered juvenile delinquency 
from almost every aspect but one—that 
of the youngsters, themselves. 

This fall, Scholastic Magazines’ Insti- 
tute of Student Opinion gave 13,000 ju- 
nior and senior high school students in 
all 49 states the opportunity to express 
their opinions on such matters as de- 
linquency, the school-leaving age, vot- 
ing age, length of the school day and 
school year, “dress-right” school stand- 
ards, etc. Here are some of the results: 


Hearst, Jr.: Book of 


Thaddeus of 


Roosevelt: 


rare 





Where growing mi 


Ads meet great minds 


C 


ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA. 


In their work, the great minds range far beyond the 
mileposts reached by high school students. But in 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, such men as Toynbee and 
Einstein write—according to instructions for con- 
tributors—“for readers of average intelligence and 
education.” These instructions are usually unneces- 
sary. For ever since Plato, most of our great minds 
have been great teachers—lifted from obscurity to 
fame by the ability to communicate clearly in the 
classroom or on the printed page. 

Thus, even with 41 Nobel Prize winners among 


its authorities, Encyclopaedia Britannica’s general 
reading level is that of high school. Here the meeting 
with the great minds is a challenge that stimulates 
the growing mind. High school students respect this 
authority all the more because Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica’s extensive coverage is kept up to date. Three 
to four million words are revised annually by leading 
scholars and experts in every field. 

For information prepared especially for teachers and 
librarians, send a postcard to John R. Rowe, Educational 
Director, Dept. 161MC. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica * 425 N. Michigan Avenue « Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Students were asked which three fac- 
tors in a given list were the most im- 
portant causes of serious teen-age mis- 
behavior. More than 23 per cent said 
“unhappy conditions at home,” 20 pet 
cent said “not enough, or the wrong 
kind of guidance by parents,” 12 per 
cent said “personal weakness, lack of 
self-discipline.” Way at the bottom of 
the list were factors like crime movies 
TV shows, or books ol 
magazines. 

>The youngsters would ke ep the sc hool 
leaving age high. Less than 6 per cent 
advocate an age lower than 16. Bette 
than 27 per cent would set the age at 
16, 23 per cent at 17, and nearly 40 


sensational 


per cent at 18. 
have no opinion. ) 
>The teen-agers are split wide open 
over voting age. Over 53 per cent of the 
girls—but only 48 per cent of the boys 
would keep the voting age at 21. 
Nearly 32 per cent of the boys and 
over 28 per cent of the girls would set 
the age at 18. 
>Two out of three students think “dress 


cent 


(About 4 per 


right” standards should be set for all 
students. (These included 69 per cent 
of the girls, 57 per cent of the boys.) 
If such standards were adopted, half of 
all the students said that a student 
committee and school authorities should 
set the standards. Twenty-six per cent 


Springtime Is Book Bazaar Time! 


HOW WOULD YOU like to promote 
reading (and what teache1 


give your pupils a chance 


tive skills in art and dran 
some money for your pet school project 
—all at the same time? 

How to do it? Hold a Book Bazaar! 
Even if you've never held a Book Ba 
zaar before, you can set one up easily 
this spring with a Book Bazaar kit 

For $2 you get a kit containing: a 
manual, “Make Sales Soar at School 
Book Bazaars,” a radio-assembly script 
called “Adventures in Bookland” by 
educator Florence Liss, a wall display 
poster, recommended book lists, a bro 
chure on how to choose encyclopedias 
and dictionaries, a list of dealers sup- 
plying Book Bazaars, a supply of book 
jackets, and large colorful letters spell- 
ing out B-O-O-K B-A-Z-A-A-R. 

You'll be all ready to go! Then you 


doesn’t? 
to use crea 


la ind make 


Book Bazaars 
Scholastic Teacher 


_Packet of 50 new book jackets @ 


Copy of the manual @ 50¢. 


‘Adventures in Bookland 
The 64-Book Question,’ 


Copy of 
Copy of 
Copy of 


Signed 


33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Please send me the Book Bazaar materials checked below. | enclose $__ 
_Packet of the complete Book Bazaar kit, including the 36-pp. manual, the new 


script, “Adventures in Bookland,” etc. 
$1.00 


Large, colorful letters, spelling B-O-O-K B-A-Z-A-A-R for wall display @ 
Copy of famous McCloskey Book Fair Poster @ 25¢. 

assembly script @ 25¢. 

TV assembly script @ 25¢. 

Quiz Business,” radio-assembly script @ 25¢. 

Copy of “When the Bookworm Turned” assembly script @ 25¢. 
Copy of 6-pp. brochure on how to choose encyclopedias and dictionaries @ 10¢. 


can start tapping the creative abilities 
of your class. What kinds of displays 
should be set up for a Book Bazaar? 
Should the class write its own play 
about famous books? What about de- 
signing costumes of favorite book char- 
acters? Making dolls? Pictures? 

Begin planning your spring Book Ba- 
zaar right now—by ordering your kit 
today. In the coupon below, you may 
either check off the Book Bazaar kit or 
-if you already have purchased some of 
the kit materialsk—you can order indi- 
vidual book jackets, posters, scripts, etc. 

Scholastic Teacher and the cooper- 
ating book publishers are again offering 
ten FREE CLASSROOM LIBRARIES 


of 25 books each to sponsors turning in 


the best reports of their Book Bazaars, | 


[he easy-to-fill report form is in the 
manual. Accompany it with newspaper 


clippings or pictures of your bazaar. 


@ $2.00 


50¢. 








Title 
School 





City 


State 





Please accompany orders with check or money order. 
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thought a student committee should do 
the adopting. 

Better than two out of three students 
think the amount of time spent in 
school is just right. Twelve per cent 
would be willing to spend more time in 
school per day. Similarly, somewhat less 
than two out of three think the school 
year is just about right. Eleven per 
cent would be willing to spend a few 
more days in school each year. 
PAbout half of the students think they 
now spend just the right amount of 
time on homework. Twenty per cent 
think they have too much; 18 per cent 
would be willing to do more. 
Plronically, only 11 per cent of students 
think they are doing their best work in 
all subjects; 16 per cent say they are 
doing it in some; about 22 per cent 
say they are doing it in most subjects. 
Nearly half admit they can do bette 
work in all their subjects. 

PNearly three out of four students feel 
they need “more” or “much more” in- 
formation to add to their knowledge of 
national and international affairs. Re- 
garding the subject of economics, more 
than 85 per cent of students feel they 
need “more” or “much more” informa- 
tion about the subject. 


No-Raid Pact 


In a move to curb “raiding”—the prac- 
tice whereby a school or system un- 
ethically recruits a teacher under con- 
tract elsewhere—Bergen County (N.J.) 
school superintendents have adopted a 
code of behavior. 

The code permits a superintendent to 
start discussions with a teacher who is 
under contract or tenure elsewhere only 
during a “recognized employment pe- 
riod.” This is the two or three months’ 
interval between contract signing and 
July l—a period during which either 
party may cancel the contract on sixty 
days’ notice. 

Because of the general difficulty in 
filling a teaching vacancy after July 1, 
the code holds that it is not ethical for 
a superintendent to consider a candi- 
date after that date without first con- 
sulting the superintendent where the 
teacher is employed. 

But the code does recognize that job- 
switching is often the chief means by 
which a teacher may better himself pro- 
fessionally. Therefore, the code notes, 
“it becomes incumbent upon the su- 
perintendents not to obstruct or hinder 
a teacher’s search for another position, 
in accordance with ethical practices.” 


A-V Grants 


Want a government grant for research 
into the more effective use of audio- 
visual educational aids? 

Under the 1958 National 


Defense 
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They’re talking about 


Our Wonderful World... 


It’s wonderful to watch young people as they 
listen and talk to Dr. Herbert S. Zim, editor-in- 
chief of OUR WONDERFUL WORLD. The rapport 
is immediate, and the result is a “lilt to learn- 
ing’’ that will stay with the child through life. 
You know this if you use OUR WONDERFUL 
WORLD in your classroom, for it’s almost as if 


Dr. Zim is there, working with you. 


Knowing too, that the home should be an 


environment of learning, wouldn’t it be fine if 


Spencer Dress, Inc. 


Our Wonderful World... The American Peoples 


Encyclopedia... The Children’s Hour 
A Publishing Affiliate of Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


almost everybody is! 


you were the one to bring OUR WONDERFUL 
WORLD into the homes of the children in your 
community? For information about this grati- 
fying and profitable part-time vocation, write 
or talk to the Spencer Press Regional Sales 
Manager nearest you or use this coupon to get 
your copy of “A Wonderful Way To A More 
Wonderful World For You.” 


Regional Sales Manager 











MR. CYRIL G. EWART, 
SALES MANAGER, 
SPENCER PRESS, INC., 
179 NORTH 
MICHIGAN AVENUE, 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 








NAME. 
ADDRESS _ 
CITY_ 


Please send me a copy of ‘‘A Wonderful 
Way to a More Wonderful World for You.” 


8-T 


Education Act, Congress has authorized 
the expenditure of $3,000,000 during 
the current fiscal vear for this purpost 
Grants-in-aid may be made to public 


agencies, Organiza 


or private non-profit 
‘ 


tions and individuals for research and 


trective ufi 


experimentation in more 


ization of television dio, motor pi 
tures and related media 
— 


The law stipulates ut } 


t} is researcn 


] ] 


+ t 


must be of value to state or loca 
f public elemen 


igen 
cies in the operation 
secondar S¢ hools nad to 
institutions of higher 

No specific application form is re 
certain 


by those 


tary or 
education 
quired at present, but instruc 
seeking 
These instructions call for 
1 brief state- 
studied and 


tions must be followed 
grants. 
among other informatior 
ment of the problem to be 
significance of the proposed research 

For full write to the 
Program Consultant, New Educational 
Media Branch, Office of Education, Dept 
of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Washington 25, D.< 


In Brief 


National Library Week is April 12-18 
For a special teacher's kit to celebrate 
this week, send $1 to Teacher’s Order 
Dept., National Library Week, 24 West 
40th Street, N.Y.C. 18. Also, be sure 


information 


NEW 
DIMENSION IN 
ENCYCLOPEDIAS 


*% 


FREE BOOKLETS: |. 


Scholastic Teacher's Book 
Bazaar material, listed on page 6-T. 


to see own 


>Names in the News: Nashville papers 
say Andrew D. Holt, vi 
the Univ ot rennessee will become 
president next CE. 
Brehm officially George N. 
Shuster will resign as president of Hun 
year. He'll write 
Mark Van Doren 
leaves his Columbia teaching post after 
39 years. He'll write, too Henry H. 
Hill, pre sident of George Peabody Col 
lege for Teachers, is new president-elect 
of the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education 


r president ot 
summer when 


retires 


ter College next 


Pulitzer Prize poet 


Scholastics annual National High 
School Art Exhibition will be held at 
New York’s famous Coliseum April 9-19 
The exhibit will be run 
with the ART: USA 
Scholastic 
be published eight times this summer 


In conjunction 
me 


will 


59 show . 
magazine SummerTime 
instead of the usual five. Price will re- 


main the same: 50 cents for an entire 
summer. (Here's a bargain your young- 
Watch for a 
sample copy in your package of News- 
Time, Explorer, or Scholastic 


magazines next month 


sters won't want to miss 


Junior 


Gallup poll reports public sentiment 


against labor unions for policemen, fire- 
men, professional baseball players, and 
teachers. cent of the 
general public oppose unions for teach- 
ers, 38 per cent favor them, 19 per cent 
have no opinion. A similar poll among 


Forty-three per 


“union member families” shows oppo- 
sition only to a policemen’s union, but 
firemen and 


backing for unions for 


school teachers. 


Don’t Miss... 


like it or not! 
Guiding Children As They Grow, a 
paper-back collection of articles which 
originally appeared in “National Parent- 
Teacher.” Authors include Benjamin 
Spock, Arnold Gesell, Ruth Strang, Wil- 
liam C. Menninger, Paul Witty, William 
D. Boutwell, Henry Steele Commager, 
and many others. Edited by Eva H. 
Grant, the book is $1.00 from National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 700 
North Rush Street, Chicago 11, Il. 


Comeback of the Male Teacher, in 
“Look” (Feb. 17). “In ever-increasing 
numbers, males are taking jobs in grade 
schools. Improved salaries are not the 
main reason for the men’s comeback; a 
stronger one is that teaching youngsters 
offers satisfactions not found on the high 
school or college level.” 


NEW 1959 
COLLIER’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


The new 1959 Collier’s Encyclopedia offers 


a New 


Dimension in planned, progressive 


expansion based on the reference needs and 
interests of modern readers. 

This new edition combines 427 completely 
new authoritative articles with over 900 new 
illustrations to provide the most timely infor- 
mation you can possibly get in an encyclopedia. 

A total of 1,719 articles have been added or 
revised. They reveal Alaska as the 49th State; 


olliers Encyaopee™ 


Pope John XXII as head of the Catholic 


Church, results of the I1.G.Y. and many more 


such timely subjects. Willy Ley contributes 
a fascinating article on Space Travel. Space 
Satellites, Guided Missiles, Rockets have been 
completely up-dated and expanded again. A 
new, brilliantly executed sequence of full- 
color acetate transparencies vividly portray 
the internal structures of the human body. 
Collier's Encyclopedia is recommended by every 


Educational 


and Library Agency that evaluates 


ency clopedia z 


. Space Satellites 


WRITE TO: EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


Enriching the General Science Curriculum 
3. Rockets and Satellites 








“History Should 
Tell a Story’ 





A distinguished historian pleads for 
dramatic and colorful additions 

to the history curriculum— 

through poetry, novels, drama, biography 


By HENRY STEELE COMMAGER 


HE VERY WORD “history” means 
and, if the young are to be 
must tell a 
Nothing is more fatal to history than 


story, 


interested, history story. 


to present it—as is so common today— 
is nothing but a series of problems: 
the Problem of the Frontier, the Prob- 
lem of Reconstruction, the Problem of 
Urban Growth, and so forth. Why, 
ifter all, should children be interested 
na past that is presented to them as a 
prolonged headache? Let us restore to 
history its narrative and dramatic char- 
icter the great his- 
torians of the past read it, and wrote it. 

Certainly most of early history was 
the Iliad, the Odyssey, 
the History of Herodotus, the Aeneid, 
Plutarch’s Lives, the Chronicles of 
Froissart, the Icelandic Sagas, Hakluyt’s 
Voyages the 


that is the way 


yf this nature 


stories and songs of a 
Schoolcraft and the genius of a Long- 
And that is the way our own 
historians wrote it: 
Prescott and Motley and Parkman or, 
Sandburg and Morison and 


Brooks 


fellow. 
nost widely-read 


in oul day, 
Van Wyck 

Dr. Commager is Professor of His- 
American Studies at Amherst 
Adjunct Professor of 
History at Columbia Univ. 
He is the author or co-author of many 
historical works, including The Growth 
of the American Republic; Our Na- 
tion’s Development; The Heritage of 
America; Our Nation; America: the 
Story of a Free People; Europe and 
America Since 1492; Freedom, Loyalty, 
Dissent; and Living Ideas in America. 
He has edited Documents of American 
History Perspective, 
among others, and is in the process of 
40-volume series on The 
Rise of the American Nation. Dr. Com- 
mager has been a contributor to The 
Nation, The Atlantic, Harper's, Spec- 
tator, and was formerly a contributing 
editor for Scholastic Magazines 


tory and 
( ollege and 
American 


and America in 


editing a 


The first task of the teacher is not 
to inculcate “facts” but to excite the 
imagination and whet the appetite. In 
American history that is not difficult: 
what history, after all, appeals more 
to the imagination or presents a richer 
fare? Where, then, to begin? 

Begin with what is interesting, with 
what is dramatic, with what is colorful. 
For each chapter of our history let us 
provide some poem, some story, some 
drama, some memoir or autobiography 
or collection of personal letters that will 
catch the imagination of the young; 


FT. 
IBBIEBE 


9-T 


then we can go on with the factual in 
formation, the 
alysis and interpretation. 

There is no rule here except that the 
material should be interesting, well 
written, and faithful to the facts of the 
spirit of 
ideal material is a novel 
tume piece like Elizabeth Page’s won 
derful reconstruction of the 
between Federalists and Republicans 
The Tree of Liberty, or like Margaret 
Mitchell’s Gone with the Wind 

Sometimes it is a poem, like Benet’s 
John Brown’s Body, still the best his 
tory of the Civil War; or a play like 
Robert Sherwood’s Abraham Lincoln 
of Illinois. Sometimes it is a memoin 
like The Education of Henry Adams 
(not too difficult for good high schoo! 
students) or a collection of letters like 
the delightful exchange between John 
and Abigail Adams, or a travel book 
like Charles Dickens’ American Notes 
or Stevenson’s Across the Plains 

Take two or three examples. Here is 
Puritan New England, hard enough for 
the modern New Englander to under- 
stand, harder still for the Southerner 
white or black, or the second genera 
Irish or Polish or Italian boy on 
girl. It is no use plunging the young- 
sters into the whirlpool of Puritan 
theology—into Jonathan Edwards, for 
instance, or even Roger Williams. 

Start rather with some extracts from 


organization and an 


the period. Sometimes the 
a formal cos 


struggle 


tion 
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Bradford’s Plymouth Plantation (not 
strictly Puritan, but near enough to get 
the flavor), or with the love letters 
of John and Margaret Winthrop; then 
try some passages from the sprightly 
Diary of Samuel Sewall or—for the bet 
ter students—some of the wonderful 
poems of Edward Taylor. Hawthorne 
is indispensable—The Scarlet Letter, o1 
stories like “The Gray Champion” or 
“Young Goodman Brown,” or “The 
Minister's Black Veil.” For 
witchcraft nothing is better than Esthe1 
Forbes’ Gallows Hill; add, for 
measure, Arthur Miller's The 
Indian warfare, and 
stories—the dime 
of their day—can be sampled in Mary 
Rowlandson’s wonderful 
her captivity; for a modern presenta 
tion it is hard to beat Grace Zaring 
Stone’s story of the Deerfield Massacre, 
Cold Journey. 

Or turn to the 
“The Rise of the City.” As commonly 
presented in our textbooks, it is a 
dreary affair—problems of 
traffic, sanitation, 
(mostly corrupt), 
pages. Most Americans 
cities, or near them, 
of our historians one 
that a criminal offense. 
picture of early 
1790’s—S. Weir Mitchell’s story of the 


Salem 


good 
Crucible 
Indian captivity 
novels and “comics’ 


narrative of 


chapter known as 


housing, 
finance, government 
and crime crowd the 
today live in 
but to read some 
might suppose 
Start off with a 





Thrift ¢ 





Philadelphia of the 


yellow fever epidemic, The Red City. 
Then try some extracts from the ever- 
lively Diary of the New Yorker, Philip 
Hone, and from Edward Everett Hale’s 
nostalgic recollection of early Boston, 
4 New England Boyhood. The Boston 
of a generation later is immortalized in 
one ot the best of all American novels, 
William Dean Howells’ The Rise of 
Silas Lapham. 

Then let different read 
about different cities and compare im- 
pressions: one can familiarize himself 
with the New York described in Jacob 
Riis’s How the Other Half Lives, an- 
other with Edith Wharton’s New York 

the New York of The House of Mirth 
and The Age of Innocence. Still an- 
other can turn to The Thirteenth Dis- 
trict, by Brand Whitlock—he 
ledo’s mayor, and knew whereof he 
Upton Sinclair gave us one as- 
pect of Chicago in the famous The 
Jungle; Dreiser another in his Cowper- 
wood stories. There is a flavor of San 
Francisco in Jack London—always in- 
teresting to the young—and in some of 
Steinbeck. The story of municipal cor- 
ruption can be read in Lincoln Stef- 
Autobiography, 
aspect of cities in Ellen Glasgow’s The 
Romantic Comedians, or They ‘ig rd 
to Folly, or in Henry Canby’s The Age 
of Confidence or—it is not really ‘too 
difficult for the brighter 


students 


was To- 


wrote. 


fens’ and a pleasanter 


youngsters— 








BRITISH RAILWAYS 


oupons 


SAVE = = @ Sec Britain and 


Ireland at less cost, in comfort, by train! 


Distances are short. . 


Brayne’s steamers. 


Obtain them from your Travel Agent 
2nd CLASS 


‘21 


Wish “planning” literature? Write British Railways, 
Dept. J9-2, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20,N.Y. 


Ist CLASS 


*31°° 


. Service frequent 
and convenient. Buy Thrift Coupons be- 
fore leaving U. S. (not sold overseas). 
Good for up to 1000 miles... 
traveling on Irish cross-channel and Mac- 


use also 


pt ae 


AYS | RAILWAYS 





Prefer 
a Pass? 


Buy British Railways 
“Guest Ticket”... good 
on any train in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and 
Wales (except for a few 
Continental boat 
trains) at any time for 
9 consecutive days. Just 
show your “Guest 
Ticket” and go where 
you will. First Class 
$36, Second Class $24. 








in Henry James’s The Bostonians or 
Washington Square. For good measure 
the teacher can read aloud Walt Whit- 
man’s tributes to Brooklyn and “Man- 
ahatta,” or Carl Sandburg’s Chicago 
Poems. 

Or if it is the Farm and the “Farm 
Problem” that you are studying—all 
that difficult story of the Grangers and 
the Populist Crusade and the agricul- 
tural revolution on the high plains— 
what better introduction than the early 
chapters of Hamlin Garland’s Son of 
the Middle Border, or that best of all 
frontier novels, Ole Rolvaag’s Giants in 
the Earth, or—for a different picture, 
Willa Cather’s O Pioneers and My An- 
tonia? Then let the youngsters cut their 
teeth on somewhat harder fare: Wil- 
liam Allen White’s Autobiography, for 
example, or Bryan’s “Cross of Gold” 
speech at the 96 convention, or the 
platform of the Grangers and of the 
Populist party. For the Far West, you 
can introduce the story of the struggle 
between the railroads and the farmers 
told in that classic, The Octopus, by 
Frank Norris. 

The principle is the 
where: 


same every- 
gold is where you find it. The 
problem is to make the past come to 
life, to stir the interest, challenge the 
understanding, enlist the sympathies, 
excite the affections, of the young. 
Once this has been accomplished, the 
problem of learning the “facts” pretty 
well takes care of itself, for the young— 
like their elders—will learn things that 
interest them, and will not learn what 
does not. 





Best Adult Books 


The Secondary Education Board, a 
national more than 400 
independent schools, has announced its 
ten best adult books of 
1958 for the pre-college reader. Books 
are chosen by the members of the 
Senior Booklist Committee, a group of 
teachers and librarians. 

Come North with Me, by Bernt Balchen. 

(E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

The Black Bull, by Frank Goodwyn. 

(Doubleday) 
Aku-Aku, by Thor 

McNally) 

The Blanket, by A. 
guard Press) 

J. B., by Archibald MacLeish. 
ton-Mifflin ) 

Jr. Zhivago, by Boris Pasternak. 
theon Books) 

The Lost World of the 


Laurens van der Post. 


association of 


choices for the 


Heyerdahl. (Rand- 


A. Murray (Van- 


(Hough- 
(Pan- 


Kalahari, by 
(William Mor- 
row ) 
Sunrise at Campobello, by Dore Schary. 
(Random House) 
The Once and Future King, by Terence 
H. White. (Putnam) 
Mountain Road, by Theodore H. White. 
(Sloane) 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


1. News in Review: See the news 
World News in Review, pp. 
6-8, and Newsmakers, p. 5. 

2. Civies and Citizenship: Good Citi- 
=ens at Work, p. 9; American Issues 
18; World News in Re- 
pp. 6-8; Newsmakers, p. 5. 

3. World Geography: Unit on the 
['wo Koreas, pp. 10-15; World News in 
Review, pp. 6-8; Newsmakers, p. 5. 

1. World History: Unit on the Two 
Koreas, pp. 12-15; World 


News in Review, pp. 6-8; Newsmakers, 


section, 


urticle on p 


viet, 


espec ially 
p. 5. 

5. American Issues: Dress Codes: A 
New Look at an Old Problem, begin- 
ning on p. 18. 

6. Science: Historic Breakthroughs 

in Science (Paul Ehrlich), pp. 16-17. 
Guidance: Ask Gay Head, p. 20; 

How Would You Solve It?, p. 21; 

Schools and Colleges, pp. 28-29. 

8. Testing Materials: A workbook 
page on the Unit on the Two Koreas, 
p. 22 

9. General Interest: Crossword puz- 
of films, 


beginning on p. 20. 


NEWSMAKERS (p. 5) 
One of the 


zle. sports, 


radio-TV, et 


stamps, reviews 


Newsmakers in this 
week's is Syngman Rhee, presi- 
dent of the Republic of Korea. This 
biographical sketch ties in with the 
Unit on the Two Koreas, pages 10-15. 

Ou Newsmaker is Mrs. In- 
dira Gandhi, daughter of India’s Prime 
Minister, Jawaharlal Nehru. Actively 
engaged in India’s political life for 
many years, Mrs. Gandhi was recently 
elected president of the Congress Party. 


issue 


second 


Discussion Questions 


1. What did you read about Syng- 
man Rhee that helps you understand 
why he holds the respect of his own 
people and that of the free world? 

2. For Further Reading: Students 
can be assigned to write a biographical 
sketch of Mahatma Gandhi and _ his 
fight for an independent India. 


UNIT: TWO KOREAS (pp. 10-15) 
Key Ideas to Stress 


1. The shooting phase of the Korean 
War ended in 1953 when the U. N. 
signed a truce with the North Korean 
and Chinese Communists. However, 
permanent peace has not come to Ko- 
rea. Today, Korea is a divided country 
with North Korea under Communist 
control. The Communists are violating 
truce agreements by building up their 


military strength. They have also re- 
jected a U. N. proposal to hold free 
elections to choose an all-Korean gov- 
ernment. The U. S. is bound by treaty 
to help defend South Korea’s inde- 
pendence. 

2. The U. S. took a major part under 
the U. N. flag to help stop the in- 
vasion of Korea. Hundreds of millions 
of dollars in U. N. funds (mainly from 
the U. S.) helped South Korea to re- 
cover from the destruction of the 
Korean War and are aiding its eco- 
nomic growth today. 

3. The artificial division of Korea 
has stopped the exchange of products 
and resources between North and 
South Korea. Most of the people earn 
a living in agriculture. Korea does have 
a small number of industries. 


Assignments 


1. Pages 10-11: (1) Make a two- 
column outline in your notebooks with 
these headings: North Korea; South 
Korea. Summarize what you read about 
North and South Korea under these 
topics: Area and Population; Capital; 
Mineral Resources; Farming; Indus- 
tries; Form of Government; World Re- 
lations. 

2. Pages 5; 14-15: (1) Who is Syng- 
man Rhee? (2) Why was Korea once 
called the “Hermit Kingdom”? (3) 
With reference to the Korean War: 
(a) what is the significance of the 
38th parallel?; (b) state the causes 
of the war; (c) name the countries 
most deeply involved; (d) outline the 
part the U. N. played; (e) state the 
truce terms. (4) Summarize U. S. re- 
lations with South Korea today. 


TEACHING THE UNIT 
Stories to Tell 


Some students in your class may 
have relatives who fought in the Ko- 
rean War or were stationed in Korea 
after the truce was signed. What stories 
do they have to tell about Korea—the 
land, the people, the customs, etc.? 
Call on students to tell these stories in 
class. 


Map Reading 


Place a map of Asia on the black- 
board for general reference. Have stu- 
dents work at their desks with the 
maps in this issue of World Week. 

1. Please go to the wall map and 
point out Korea. In what part of Asia 
is it located? 

2. With what countries does Korea 
have a common border? 

8. Between what lines of latitude is 


The Two Koreas AND OTHER CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE OF WORLD WEEK 


Korea located? What does this informa- 
tion tell you about Korea’s climate? 
4. What does the map tell you about 
Korea’s topography (surface features)? 
5. In what parts of Korea would 
you expect most of the population to 
be concentrated? Why? 


Review Map Work 


Distribute blank outline maps of 
Asia to the class. Have students fill in 
the names of the Asian countries shown 
on the outline map. They could also 
name the neighboring bodies of water. 


Learning from Pictures (pp. 12-13) 


1. How do the pictures show the in- 
fluence of the West on Korea’s way 
of life? 

2. Would you say that the automo- 
biles are made in Korea or imported? 
Why? 

3. In what ways will the 
power plant work for the benefit of 
South Korea? 

4. How does the wedding scene com- 
pare with our own wedding customs? 

5. Would you expect to see more 
rice than wheat growing in Korea? Why 
or why not? 


electric 


Discussion Lesson (pp. 10-11) 
Procedure 


Have a student write an outline on 
the blackboard, comparing North and 
South Korea. During class discussion, 
this outline can be used for reference. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Scissors have two blades. Sepa- 
rate the blades and the scissors cannot 
function. In what way does this analogy 
apply to divided Korea? In what way 
does it not apply? 

2. From the information on _ the 
board outline, would you expect Ko- 
rea to be more industrial than agri- 
cultural, more agricultural than indus- 
trial, or balanced between the two? On 
what do you base your conclusion? 

3. In what ways will Korea con- 
tinue to suffer as long as it is divided? 

4. The Korean people would like to 
see their country united. Why does it 
remain divided? 

5. What changes did the Commu- 
nist government of North Korea intro- 
duce in that part of divided Korea? 
Discussion Questions (pp. 14-15) 

1. Why was Korea once called the 
“Hermit Kingdom”? 

2. Why was control Korea 


sought in past years by China, Russia, 
and Japan? 


over 





12-T 
3. The record will show that when 
Korea, the 


ind factories, and 


Japan occupied Japanest 
built roads, railways 
developed Korea’s mineral 
Why, then, did the Kor 
Japanese occupation?’ 

4. How did W 
Korea a divided country: 

5. How did Comm 
North South K 
countries all be 
Korean War? 

6. What are the re 


ernments support of 5 


resources 
orld \ 


and 


Things to Do 
1. With the text o ges 


reference, have students make 
line chart of Korea’s history 
lations with other countries 

2. The class cartoonist could draw 


lr iW to 


ind 


or tell what he would visual 


ize some idea brought up in class dis 
cussion o1 reading of the Unit 

3. As part of the la 
have the students turn t he work- 
9 ind 


book page on the Unit, page 22 
interpret the cartoon 


in the 


discussion 


Girl from Korea (p. 15) 

1. What words of the Korean visitor 
reveal her feelings about ¢ 
North Korea? 

2. What is 
South Korean attitude toward 
cation? 


DRESS CODES (p. 18) 


Should high 
“dress right” 
worn at school? A 


ommunist 


voul reaction to the 


CO-¢ du 


schools have certain 


standards for clothing 


nation-wide survey 


WHAT’S AHEAD? 


March 20, 1959 
Unit Asia's Divided Nations— 
3. The Two Viet Nams 
March 27, 1959 
Spring vacation 
April 3, 1959 


Asia's Neutrals 
i Indonesia. 


Vo Issue 


Unit 





sponsored by Scholastic Magazines re 


that 


dress codes in the schools 


teen-agers support 
Many 


ators are convinced that the way stu 


vealed most 


edu 


dents dress has an important bearing 


on the 
dress codes dispute this. Here we pre 


way they act. Opponents ol 


sent both sides of the issue 


Procedure 


Select five of your top  students— 


who are divided il} their Opm1on OVel 


to take part 


a panel discussion Give them about 


the issue of Dress Codes 


ten minutes to their views 
Then let the the 
challenging questions at panel 
members. Have letters 
in which they present their own views 
to the Editor of World Week, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, New York. 
The interesting letters will be 


published in our Say What You Please! 


present 
class direct 


the 


write 


rest of 


students 


most 


( olumn. 


Discussion Questions 


what constitutes 


“proper” dress for a gir] 


1. In your opinion 
while attend 





TOOLS for 





TEACHERS 








THE TWO VIET NAMS 
Mar. 20 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Viet Nam, 1957 
Constitution of the Republic of Viet Nam 
1957, free; Flight to Freedom, 1955, free: 
Viet Nam, a Nation on the March, 1954 
free; Embassy of Viet Nam, 2200 Kalorama 
Road, Washington 8, D. C. Are We 
South Viet Nam? by Joseph Buttinger 
1955, 15¢, New Leader, 7 East 15th Street 
New York 3, N. Y. Viet Nam (Focus Vol. | 
No. 5), 1951, 15¢, American Geographical 
Society, Broadway at 156th Street, New 
York 32, N. Y. 

BOOKS: View to the Southeast, by San- 
tha Rama Rau, $3.50 (Harper, 1957) 
Voice of Asia, by James Michener, $3.50 
(Random House, 1951). 

ARTICLES: “Progress in Viet Nam,” by 
F. J. Corley, America, May 10, 1958. “Viet 
Nam: Stability,” Newsweek, Feb. 17, 1958. 
“Report from Saigon,” by H. Du Berrier, 
American Mercury, Sept., 1958. “Fire- 
crackers in South Viet Nam,” Time, Nov. 4, 
1957. “Tough Miracle Man of Viet Nam,” 


tree 


Saving 


by J. Osborne, Life, May 13, 1957. “U.S 
Aid to Viet Nam, a Balance Sheet,” by 
D. Hotham, Reporter, Sept. 19, 1957 
Strange Beauty of Viet Nam,” by Santha 
Rama Rau, Holiday, Aug., 1957. “Man 
from Viet Nam,” by F. Hailey, N. Y. Times 
Magazine, May 5, 1957. “Indo-China: An- 
other Place Where Reds Are Losing,” U.S 
News & World Report, March 1, 1957. 

FILMS: Southeast Asia: Lands and Peo- 
ples, 13% minutes, sound, black & white or 
color, sale, Coronet Films, Coronet Build- 
ing, Chicago 1, Ill. Burma, Thailand, Ma 
laya Indo-China countries as 
sources of vital world products that include 
rubber, oil, tin, teak, and rice. Observation 
of a farm family in Thailand 

FILMSTRIPS: Indo-China, 52 
Life Magazine, Filmstrip Division, 9 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. The stra- 
tegic importance of the three political divi- 
sions of Indo-China, the Kingdoms of Laos, 
Cambodia, and Viet Nam following World 
War II and of the seven-year-old struggle 
between the Communist forces and the 
French and Viet Namese forces. 


and tour 


frames 


ing classes? “Improper” dress? Justify 
your opinion. 

2. In your opinion, what constitutes 
“proper” attire for a boy while attend- 
ing classes? “Improper” attire? Justify 
your opinion. 


3. How many boys in this class 


agree with the standards just described? 
How many disagree? (Raised hands 
Ask the the 
juestion; then invite the boys to evalu- 
ate the the 


girls to evaluate the standards for boys. 


girls in class the same 


standards for girls, and 


Things to Do 
You ould 


for publication in 


letter 


news 


class ( COMpoOse al 


voul school S 


paper on a Dress Code for the school. 


HISTORIC BREAKTHROUGHS IN 
SCIENCE (Paul Ehrlich) 
(pp. 16-17) 
Paul Ehrlich 


science of disease-fighting 


the 
chemicals. 


Was a pioneer in 
His research led to the development 
of chemicals now used to cure certain 
diseases. Here we have a dramatic ac- 
count of the work of Ehrlich and _ his 


fellow-scientists. 


Discussion Questions 
1. Why is the Salk vaccine regarded 
as a great contribution to medicine? 
2. Penicillin other 
described as 


and antibiotics 


are sometimes “miracle 


drugs.” Why? 





ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 22 

I. Cartoon Reading: 1-not to build up 
military strength; 2-North Korea is violat- 
ing truce agreement; 3-1953; 4-false. 

Il. What Did You Read?: 1-North; 2- 
Yalu; 3-false; 4-rice and barley; 5-textile; 
6-Seoul; 7-Syngman Rhee; 8-Pyongyang; 
9-North Korea; 10-false; ll-yes; 12-r've: 
13-Republic of Korea; 14-Communist Cui- 
na; 15-Asia 

Ill. Time-Line: 2-4-3-1. 

IV. Put on Your Thinking Caps 
ing free, U. N.-supervised 
choose an all-Korean government; 2-to halt 


1-Hold- 


elections to 
the spread of communism in Asia. 


Answers to Crossword Puzzle, page 20 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHER is continued on page 13-T 
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Bucking for better grades? 


Get next to the rugged ROYALITE® 
Portable...and help put your grades 
in the higher brackets. Now at an 
amazingly low price! 
STUBBORN! That’s the word for school marks. 
Often it takes all your efforts—and more—to turn 
“C’s” into “B’s” and “B’s” into “A’s”. 
And that’s just where your Royal Portable comes 
in handy. When you type your assignments, you 


see every word clearly; you cut down on errors; you 
think and work faster. 


Handiest Royal Portable typewriter is the rugged 
ROYALITE. Small and compatt, it can handle all 
your work and take all the pounding you’d ever 
give it. It has a full standard keyboard and it 
gives you big-typewriter performance. A luggage- 
type carrying case is available in three smart colors. 
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Drawn for ‘World Week"’ by Brandel 


President Syngman Rhee 


UNCONQUERABLE KOREAN 


IMPRISONMENT, torture, and 
exile could not stop Syngman Rhee 
from working for Korea’s independ- 
ence. At the age of 83, the president 
of the Republic of Korea is still un- 
daunted by difficulties. 

The white-haired patriot is the po- 
litical leader of free South Korea. As 
such, he continually calls for an end 
to Red rule in North Korea. 

Syngman Rhee has fought for his 
country’s freedom for more than 60 
years. When he was 19 he began his 
struggle against Japanese influence 
in Korea. For leading a student dem- 
onstration, he was thrown into prison. 
His jailers hung a 20-pound weight 
around his neck and twisted his fin- 
gers until they were nearly ripped 
from their joints. 

During his seven-year imprison- 
ment Rhee became a Christian. Be- 
fore he was released he had organ- 
ized a church in the prison and 
converted nearly all the inmates— 
including the jailer—to Christianity. 

The young rebel then went to the 
U. S. to study. Here he won degrees 
from Harvard and Princeton. In 1919 
Rhee visited Korean leaders in 
Shanghai, China. To evade Japanese 
agents there (by then Japan had 
seized Korea) Rhee had _ himself 
smuggled into the city in a coffin! 

Elected president of the Korean 
government-in-exile, Rhee labored 
tirelessly for Korean independence. 
After Japan’s defeat in World War 
II, he returned to Korea for the first 


Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 23. 


time in 33 years. A cheering crowd 
of 200,000 greeted him. 

Rhee has been elected three times 
as president of South Korea. He led 
his country through the grim Korean 
War and the difficulties of postwar 
reconstruction (see Unit on the Two 
Koreas, pp. 10-15) 

For a quarter of a century Mrs. 
Rhee—an Austrian—has encouraged 
and cared for her husband. Often 
she tactfully gets rid of visitors who 
stay too long, fascinated by Rhee’s 
vibrant personality. She has learned 
a sign which unmistakably shows 
that the president is weary—it’s when 
he blows on his prison-tortured 
fingers. 


IN FATHER’S FOOTSTEPS 


IN INDIA few people have any 
trouble recognizing Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi. She bears a strong resem- 
blance to her famous father, Prime 
Minister Jawaharlal Nehru. And, like 
him, she is a “born politician.” 

Mrs. Gandhi has spent most of her 
42 years following in her father’s 
political footsteps. Her public life 
started at the age of three, when she 
used to deliver “thunderous speeches” 


to the servants, standing on a high 
table. 

At four, her mother began to take 
her to meetings of the Congress party 
that was struggling for India’s inde- 
pendence from Britain. (Watch for 
Unit on India in the April 10 issue. ) 
When Indira was 12, she organized 
the “Monkey Brigade” of boys and 
girls. They sneaked past British 
guards with messages for imprisoned 
Indian political leaders. 

Later, Indira studied at boarding 
schools in India and Switzerland, 
and also spent a year at Oxford Uni- 
versity in England. 

Having returned to India, she 
worked with her father in the Con- 
gress party. In 1942, Indira married 
a Congress party member, Feroze 
Gandhi. The couple have two chil- 
dren. 

After India won independence in 
1947, Mrs. Gandhi served as her 
father’s confidential secretary. She 
also began to move up in the ranks 
of the Congress party. Last month, 
she was unanimously elected presi- 
dent of the party—a post once held 
by Nehru. 

Indira Gandhi is still following in 
her father’s footsteps. 


Wide World photo 


TRAVELING COMPANIONS: When Prime Minister Nehru of India visited the United 
States in 1956 he was accompanied, as usual, by his daughter—Mrs. Indira Gandhi. 
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~.WORLD NEWS IN REVIEW...) 
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Khrushchev’s “Nyet” Changes to “Maybe” 


Soviet Premier Nikita Khru- 
shchev gave two replies to the 
West's invitation to a ‘Big Four’ 
foreign ministers’ conference. 
First, he declined with a blunt 
“‘nyet’’ (no). A few days later he 
switched to “maybe.” 


The hopeful “maybe” 
formal reply to the invitation of the 
U.S., Britain, and France (see last 
week's news review ). The Soviet Un- 
ion, in its note, agreed to attend a 
foreign ministers’ conference in April 
on two conditions: 

That the West agree to 

mit conference of heads of govern- 
ment following the foreign ministers’ 
parley. 
»2. That two Soviet satellites—Po- 
land and Czechoslovakia—as well as 
East and West Germany—also attend 
the foreign ministers’ meetings 

The Soviet reply came as a sur- 
prising climax to British Prime Min- 
ister Harold Macmillan’s ten-day 
visit to Russia. That visit began with 
three days of polite, informal talks. 

On the fourth day, Macmillan—and 
the world—received a _ rude _ jolt. 
While Macmillan was away from 
Moscow visiting a Soviet atomic re- 
search center, Khrushchev broadcast 
a sharply-worded speech from the 
Kremlin. He flatly rejected the idea 
of a foreign ministers’ conference as 
“unbusinesslike.” He would 
“bog down in fruitless talking.” 


SUMMIT—ON SOVIET TERMS? 


demanded a 
settle 


came IM a 


a sum- 


said it 


Instead Khrushchey 
summit conference to 
East-West problems—German reuni- 
fication, the status of Berlin, disarma- 
ment, and the end of nuclear testing. 

But the Soviet leader made it clear 
he wanted these problems settled at 
the summit on his terms. Western 
proposals, he declared, were 
alistic, incorrect, and unacceptable.” 

He again threatened war if the 
West “violated” East German borders 
in trying to reach its garrisons iri 
West Berlin after the May 27 dead- 


major 


‘unre- 


line Russia has set for turning over 
to East Germany control of access 
routes to Berlin (see Dec. 5 and 12 
issues for background). 
Meanwhile, Communist China 
promised East Germany “all-out sup- 
port” in the event of war over Berlin 


IKE: WON‘T YIELD “INCH” 


President Eisenhower said at a 
news conference that the West would 
not yield “one inch” on its rights to 
remain in West Berlin and have ac- 
cess to it (which were guaranteed in 
agreements made at Potsdam in 
1945). He said he was opposed to a 
summit conference without specific 
preparations at a lower level. 

If an unprepared meeting were 
held and “nothing came out of it,” the 
President argued, a feeling of hope- 
lessness would engulf the world. He 
added that there was little use in 
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holding a conference if Khrushchev 
rejected all Western proposals in ad- 
vance. The President implied that 
this is what Khrushchev had done. 

Senators of both parties supported 
the President’s firm stand. 

Senator Thomas J. Dodd (Dem., 
Conn.) said that the U.S. should em- 
bark on a 90-day emergency program 
to prepare the people, the economy, 
and the national defenses for the 
possibility of war by Soviet design 
or Soviet blunder. 

Senator J. W. Fulbright (Dem., 
Ark.), chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, said the Presi- 
dent “has stated clearly [and] force- 
fully...the policy of the U.S. in 
Berlin ... This, of course, does not 
mean we will not negotiate on any 
reasonable basis.” 

Senator Fulbright, noting the “un- 
fortunate illness” of Secretary of 
State Dulles “at this critical time,” 
urged his colleagues not to “over- 
whelm” the President with “conflict- 
ing advice” which the Russians might 


Wide World 


THE ROD NOT SPARED! Irate parents haled a high school principal into court 


for paddling 17 students. 
against John Barnes (second from 


The parents asked the court to file assault warrants 
right), 


principal of Bartlett High School, 


Memphis, Tenn. After hearing both sides at an informal meeting, Judge Wilard 
Dixon (left) ruled that the students deserved the paddling. He cited a state 
supreme court ruling that teachers possess the disciplinary rights of parents. 











interpret as U.S. division. “No foot- 
ball team can expect to win a game 
with every man his own quarter- 
back,” Fulbright said. 

Secretary Dulles, meanwhile, con- 
tinued to direct U.S. policy on the 
Berlin crisis, holding regular confer- 
ences with Under Secretaries Herter 
and Dillon from his Washington hos- 
pital room (see Feb. 27 issue for 
background on Dulles’ illness). 


African Riots Spread 


Violence flared anew in Africa 
as demands for greater freedom 
rose in intensity in British-ruled 
Nyasaland. 

Nyasaland is in the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland (see map). 
Violence was touched off when the 
African Nationalist Congress, a 
powerful Negro political group, de- 
manded an end to “white rule.” 
The prime minister of the federa- 
tion, Sir Roy Welensky, called out 
armed troops and police—made up of 
both Negroes and whites—to crack 
down on the rioters. Several persons 
were killed and hundreds arrested. 
British officials, fearing the so- 
called “freedom riots” would spread, 
declared a_ state of emergency 
in neighboring Southern Rhodesia. 
The National Guard was mobilized. 
Leaders of several African national- 
ist groups were arrested and their 
organizations were banned. 
>WHAT’S BEHIND IT: Nyasa- 
land, ruled by Britain since 1889, is 
about the size of New York State. Its 
3,000,000 population is about 99 per 
cent Negro. But the few white set- 
tlers who live in Nyasaland own the 
biggest and best farmlands and have 
the greatest say in ruling the country. 
In 1953 the British joined Nyasa- 
land with its two neighbors, North- 
ern and Southern Rhodesia, into the 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land. Although the 
federation has con- 
siderable freedom 5 
in governing itself, 
is dominated 
y the white 
settlers of South- 
ern Rhodesia. The 
white settlers to- 
tal about 250,000 
—compared with 
4,500,000 South, 
ern Rhodesian Negroes. Spearhead- 
ing the fight for more freedom is Dr. 
Hastings Banda, 54, leader of the 
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RIOT SPOTS—Newly independent Congo Republic (1) and British-ruled Nyasa- 
land (2) were scenes of spreading nationalist violence in Africa. Nyasaland, 
Northern and Southern Rhodesia form Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 


Nyasaland branch of the African Na- 
tionalist Congress. He returned to 
his native land only last year after 
spending most of his life in exile in 
the United States and Britain. 


Dr. Banda’s immediate goal: 
prompt withdrawal of Nyasaland 
from the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland so that it may govern it- 
self. And he stresses: “We insist that 
the majority should rule.” 


RIOTS IN CONGO, TOO 


More than 1,000 miles to the west 
of-Nyasaland, another African coun- 
try was torn by bloodshed. In the 
Congo Republic, more than 100 
persons were killed in riots in Braz- 
zaville, the capital. Unlike the Ny- 
asaland violence, however, the 
fighting was between Africans 
themselves. 

Clashes occurred between follow- 
ers of the governing Democratic Un- 
ion party and the opposition Popular 
Congolese party. The Congolese 
party, which is demanding new elec- 
tions, touched off the riots by boy- 
cotting a session of parliament. 

The Congo Republic is one of 


Africa’s newest nations. Formerly a 


part of French Equatorial Africa, it 
became a semi-independent republic 
last November. It was one of six 
French territories in Africa which ac- 
cepted General de Gaulle’s offer 
to become self-governing republics 
within the French Overseas Commu- 
nity (see news stories in our Oct. 31 
and Dec. 12 issues for background ). 

Originally known as Middle 
Congo, the Congo Republic should 
not be confused with the Belgian 
Congo, which was also the scene of 
recent riots (see our February 6 
news review ). 


Pole to Pole “Moon” 


Discoverer | took its place in 
the skies—the first man-made 
“moon” with an orbit that takes 
it over the North and South Poles. 


It also is the first U.S. satellite 
launched from Vandenberg Air 
Force Base in California. Our earlier 
“moons” were orbited from Cape 
Canaveral, Fla. 

The Discoverer’s 1,300-pound sec- 
ond stage hurtled into orbit on Feb, 
ruary 28. In its nose, it carried a 
40-pound “payload” of scientific in- 
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struments. But its radio equipment 
failed to function properly and track- 
ing stations on Earth could pick up 
only occasional “chirps.” 

>WHAT’'S BEHIND IT: The north- 
south orbit of Discoverer I was a 
breakthrough. With a north-south or- 
bit, a “seeing eye” satellite could 
observe every part of the Earth's sur- 
face—for the Earth turns on its axis 
below the looping satellite. Such a 
satellite could be useful for observ- 
ing weather—or military movements 

Vanguard II, launched two weeks 
earlier, had equipment to “see” 
clouds (see last week's news pages). 
But it was in an east-west orbit. It 
could “see” only the quarter of the 
Earth’s surface near the equator 


Sub-Atlantic Mystery 


Who or what has been cutting 
communication cables in the 
Atlantic Ocean between the U. S. 
and Europe? 

The answer was shrouded in mys- 
tery last week. In five days, five dif- 
ferent cables were cut or broken in 
a 50-square-mile area 190 miles 
northeast of Newfoundland. 

The cut cables triggered a mili- 
tary alert in the U.S. Our defense 
experts believe that if an enemy was 
about to launch a sneak attack, it 
would seek to sabotage communica- 
tions between the U.S. and Europe. 

The U.S. Air Force thus sprang 
into action. Patrol planes spotted the 
Soviet trawler Novorossisk near the 
cable break area. 

A US. radar picket ship rushed to 
the scene. An unarmed five-man 
party from the U.S. ship boarded the 
Soviet trawler. It found “no indica- 
tions of intentions other than fishing.” 
The commander of the U.S. ship re- 
ported that the trawler had “prob- 
ably accidentally” cut the cables 
with its fishing gear. 

In boarding the Novorossisk, the 
U.S. acted under the 1884 Interna- 
tional Convention for the Protection 
of Submarine Cables. This conven- 
tion, honored by the Soviet Union, 
authorizes the boarding of ships sus- 
pected of damaging undersea cables. 

PWHAT'S BEHIND IT: The first 
Atlantic cable was laid in 1858. To- 
day a network of 21 cables links the 
U.S. to Europe. Each cable is about 
one and a half inches in diameter. 
Some extend by way of Newfound- 
land, some by way of the Azores. In 
some places the cables lie as much 


as two miles deep. Off Newfound- 
land, however, the water is rather 
shallow—about 1,000 feet deep 
Twenty of the cables carry only 
telegraphic messages (up to 2,600 per 
minute ). Just one carries voice com- 
munications (but can handle about 
36 simultaneous conversations ) 
Undersea cables have many “ene- 
Most breaks are caused by 
bore into 
whales be- 


mies.” 
marine “termites” which 
the cables. Sometimes 
come tangled in the wire cables. 
Fishing trawlers also cause occa- 
sional cable breaks. Trawlers drag 
a large net along the ocean floor. 
The net is guided by heavy, steel- 
rimmed “otter boards.” These boards 
can easily slice a cable in two. 
Once-a cable break is pinpointed, 
a repair ship “drags” for the ends of 
the severed cable with grapnels. 
When the ends are caught and hauled 
to the surface, they are spliced to- 
gether. Cost of recovering and re- 
pairing a cable: about $100,000. 
The five breaks in the Atlantic 
cables were quickly repaired. An offi- 
cial of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company stated that at 
least one cable had been “fouled in 
trawling gear, hauled aboard a traw- 
ler, and cut to free the gear.” Such 
incidents, although illegal, are “fairly 
common,” he reported. 
The Russians flatly denied having 
anything to do with the breaks. 
About 400 Soviet trawlers are now 
fishing in North Atlantic waters. 
Some U S. officials suspect that some 


Wide World 
THE WINNER: Alex Olmedo of Peru, 
University of Southern California senior 
who recently won the Davis Cup for 
the U.S., holds aloft a new trophy—as 
national indoor tennis champ. He de- 
feated defending champ Dick Savitt. 


of the vessels are fishing for more 
than fish. They believe that scientists 
aboard some trawlers are study- 
ing our shorelines and our anti- 
submarine defenses 


rin Brief 


TV UNDER THE TREES? If the 
London City Council has its way, out- 
door TV sets will be installed in London 
parks this summer. Purpose: to lure 
stay-at-home TV addicts into fresh air. 

One American park official took 
a dim view of the project. Stuart 
Constable, of New York City’s Park De- 
partment, told reporters: “We've al- 
ways thought people went to parks... 
to get away from the things they see 
on television!” 


SAVE THE SNAKES! Reports from 
Rhodesia have said that game wardens 
engaged in rescuing African wildlife 
from the rising waters of Lake Kariba 
(see last week's news review) were 
ignoring poisonous reptiles. Many snakes 
were thus believed to be drowning in 
the artificial lake created by construc- 
tion of the new Kariba dam. 

Snakes, however, are effective de- 
stroyers of vermin, reptile experts point 
out. If they are permitted to die by the 
thousands, some warn, then Southern 
Rhodesia might soon face a “terrible 
battle against a plague of rats and mice.” 


“UNBELIEVABLE” SCORE? Basket- 
ball history was made when the Boston 
Celtics crushed the Minneapolis Lakers, 
173-139. It was the highest scoring 
game ever recorded. 

The Celtics set four other records: 
most points in a game by one team 
(173), most points in a half (90), most 
points in a quarter (52), and most field 
goals (72). The Lakers? They scored 
more points (139) than any other de- 
feated team in basketball history. 

Maurice Podoloff, president of the 
National Basketball Association, gasped: 
“That’s unbelievable.” Then he ordered 
an inquiry to determine whether de- 
fensive arrangements had been faith- 
fully carried out by both teams. 


CAREERS END. Pulitzer Prize- 
winning playwright Maxwell Anderson 
died of a stroke at age 70. Author of 
such famous plays as Mary of Scotland, 
Elizabeth the Queen, High Tor, and 
Winterset, he said not so long ago with 
characteristic modesty that he was still 
hoping to write a good play some day. 

A heart attack claimed one of 
the all-time college football and base- 
ball “greats.” Albie Booth, Yale star of 
the early 1930's, died at 51. 
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<Q. FRIDAY NIGHTS a crowd 
” of excited teen-agers lines up 
outside the pressroom of the In- 
dianapolis (Ind.) Star. As the early 
Saturday morning edition rolls off 
the press, each of them eagerly ob- 
copy. The teen-agers turn 
first to a special inside section of 
the paper, called The Teen Star— 
to read their stories and look at 
their photos. 

The Teen Star is written: by, for, 
and about high school students in 
and around Indianapolis. Teen-agers 

some 150 of them—provide the 
eight-page tabloid weekly with 
stories and photos. In fact, the only 
member of the Star’s staff who is 
not a teen-ager is its editor, veteran 
newsman John D. Stevens. 

The paper covers the weekly 
happenings in the 29 high schools 
of Marion County, Ind. Each high 
school has its own Teen Star bureau 
chief, plus a few correspondents— 
all of whom are selected at the 
recommendation of the school’s 
journalism teacher. The teen-age 
staffers are paid space rates for their 
stories and photos. 


TEST FOR TEENS 

The Teen Star was launched in 
1955. It was frankly an experiment 
as far as the Indianapolis Star was 
concerned. Could teen-agers pro- 
duce their own weekly section? And 
if they could, would it be popular 
with high school students in Indian- 
apolis and nearby towns? For the 
past three years, the highly suc- 
cessful Teen Star has provided an 
affirmative answer to both questions. 

Probably the secret of The Teen 
Star's success is to be found in its 
sprightly features, interviews, and 
surveys of teen-age views. If you 


tains a 


GOOD CITIZENS 


AT WORK 


Teen Tabloid 


The weekly Teen Star of Indianapolis, Ind., 


written by and for high school students, 


puts the accent on juvenile decency 


want to find out how one cross- 
section of Mid-Western high school 
students feels about steady dating, 
teen-age curfews, or marriage versus 
a career—The Teen: Star is recom- 
mended as a mine of information. 
But whether it’s a survey, a news 
item, or a feature story, the accent 
is always on teen-age decency, not 
delinquency. Last spring The Teen 
Star won recognition for a job well 
done. The Marion County Health 
and Welfare Council presented the 
publication with a plaque for its 
“positive approach in publicizing 
the wholesome accomplishments of 
the large majority of teen-agers.” 
There is never any shortage of 
applicants for a job on The Teen 
Star. Many students yearn to share 
in the fun and excitement of news 


reporting. Others need extra pocket 
money. Still others plan a career in 
journalism and want the experience. 

Attractive Virginia Nizamoff of 
Speedway, Indiana, falls into the 
latter group. Virginia was a Teen 
Star bureau chief in her high school. 
Last spring, after she was graduat- 
ed, Virginia was given a part-time 
job on the Indianapolis Star. She is 
at the same time attending Butler 
University in Indianapolis. 

Some day Virginia hopes to be- 
come a full-time newspaper woman 
Her experience on The Teen Star, 
she said, has helped pave the way. 

“Where else,” Virginia told World 
Week, “could I have chalked up 
experience as a reporter for a big 
city newspaper—while I was still 
in high school?” 


Indianapolis Star phot: 


TAKE IT FROM ME: Two Teen Star correspondents get some tips on reporting from 
one man who should know—Lowell Parker, the city editor of the Indianapolis Star. 
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wey COMMUNIST 
AREAS 


RUSSIA 











RED NORTH KOREA 


AREA: 47,000 sq. miles 
POPULATION: 9,000,000 
CAPITAL: Pyongyang 
MAIN OCCUPATIONS: 


farming, mining, factory work 
GOVERNMENT: Communist: 


Kim I] Sung, premier 
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| REPUBLIC OF KOREA 
AREA: 38,000 sq. miles 
POPULATION: 22,500,000 
CAPITAL: Seoul 

MAIN OCCUPATIONS: 
farming, fishing 


GOVERNMENT: a republic: 
Syngman Rhee, president 











Torn in Two 


This Far Eastern land—split into free South Korea and 


Red-ruled North Korea—knows neither peace nor war 


OR many centuries the Koreans 

have called their country the 
“Land of the Morning Calm.” But 
“calm” is about the most inappropri- 
ate word that could be used to de- 
scribe Korea today. 

This Far Eastern land is divided 
into two hostile countries—Commu- 
nist North Korea and the free Re- 
public of Korea in the south. The 
heavily guarded frontier that cuts 
across Korea is one of the “curtains” 
between the Communist world and 
the free world. 

The whole of Korea—both North 
and South—is a land of mountains, 
rushing rivers, and rice paddies. 
Most of the 31,500,000 people who 
live in this country are crammed 
into its western and southern parts. 
These portions of Korea are among 
the most densely populated areas in 
the Far East. 

A tangled mass of mountains 
covers much of Korea. But in the 
west are broad valleys containing 
most of the fertile land. Along the 


northern border of Korea flows the 
Yalu River, which separates the 
country from Communist China. 
Korea also has an 11-mile frontier 
with Soviet Russia’s Siberia. 

The climate of Korea is varied. 
In the north the winters are long 
and cold. The south is temperate— 
similar to our Middle Atlantic states. 

And now for a closer look at the 
two parts of divided Korea: 

South Korea makes up somewhat 
less than half the country and is a 
little smaller than Virginia. Two- 
thirds of its 22,500,000 people earn 
their living from farming and fish- 
ing. Rice and barley are the main 
crops. Thanks to the long summers 
and the heavy rainfall, farmers are 
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able to gather two harvests a year. 

In the past, South Korea pro- 
duced a surplus of food. Parents 
would welcome every new baby 
with the blessing, “Each child is 
born with his own rice bowl.” But 
the rise in population now makes 
it necessary to import more than 15 
per cent of the rice consumed. 

The mineral wealth of South Ko- 
rea is not great. There is manganese, 
tungsten, copper, graphite, and coal. 
Faced with limited resources, South 
Korea is trying to build up its in- 
dustries. Of these, the most impor- 
tant is textile manufacturing. Mil- 
lions of dollars in United States aid 
is helping to pay for new factories. 
Fertilizers, cement, bottles, and tires 
are among the products now made 
in South Korea. “We're jacking up 
the Korean people,” one U. S. Gov- 
ernment official said, “and trying to 
put a brand-new economy under 
them.” 

Other millions of dollars in U. S. 
(and United Nations) funds helped 





South Korea to recover from the de- 
struction of the Korean War. Seoul, 
the capital of South Korea, has been 
rebuilt. During the war its popula- 
tion dropped to 100,000; it has now 
soared to 1,780,000! 

U. S. economic aid to South Ko- 
rea since the start of the Korean 
War in 1950 totals more than $2,- 
000,000,000. And this year the U. S. 
will channel another $200,000,000 


into the country. 


RUTHLESS RED RULE 


North Korea is under a rigid Com- 
munist dictatorship. Its rulers have 
herded the peasants into huge “agri- 
cultura] cooperatives.” Members of 
the cooperatives begin their working 
day at 5 a. m. and labor until 10 
or 11 at.night. 

The Red government in Pyong- 
yang, the capital (pop. 286,000), has 
cowed the people by a reign of ter- 
ror. It ordered many opponents of 
communism executed. 

About the size of Pennsylvania, 
North Korea has 9,000,000 inhabi- 
tants. The land is well endowed 
with minerals. There is abundant 
coal and iron ore, and also copper, 
lead, and zinc. Dams on the Yalu 
and other rivers supply great quan- 
tities of electricity. North Korean 


factories turn out textiles, steel, 


Two-Year Plan Succeeds 


REDS LOSE REPORTER 


HE only way that Koreans can 

vote in Red-ruled North Korea 
is with their feet. Free elections are 
unknown there, but masses of Koreans 
have shown what they think of Red 
tyranny by escaping to South Korea. 

The frontier between North and 
South Korea is closely guarded. Never- 
theless, North Koreans constantly 
make their way across the border at 
the risk of their lives. Another method 
is an “end run”—a trip by sea from 
north to south. 

Two years ago Lee Dong Joon 
made up his mind to escape from 
North Korea. His plan called for the 
Communists to “help” him. But first 
he had to win their confidence. 

Mr. Lee put on an outstanding 
act of pretending that he was a con- 
vinced Communist. He also polished 
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COMELY QUARTET: Only for special occasions do South Korean girls put on 
the costly traditional garb that is part of the country’s rich cultural heritage. 


fertilizers, cement, and machinery. 

Until its artificial division in 1945, 
Korea developed as one country. 
Now, South Korea is cut off from 
North Korea’s power and minerals. 
Furthermore, the Korean people— 
on both,sides of the border—deeply 
resent the splitting of their country. 

There are few differences between 
the people in the north and in the 
south. Buddhism and Confucianism 
are their main beliefs. Koreans treat 











their elders with great respect— 
especially their fathers. When enter- 
ing their homes, Koreans remove 
their shoes. In their houses they sit 
and sleep on the floor on cushions 
and quilts. 

The beliefs and customs of the 
Koreans are well known to thou- 
sands of Americans, for our G.I.’s 
fought in a long war to preserve 
South Korea’s freedom (see “Bridge 
and Battleground” on pp. 14-15). 





up the Russian that he had learned 
in school. These moves eventually 
led to a job for Mr. Lee as an inter- 
preter and reporter with Pravda, the 
Soviet Russian newspaper. 

Regularly, Communist and United 
Nations representatives on the Mili- 
tary Armistice Commission meet at 
the frontier between North and South 
Korea. Eventually, Mr. Lee _per- 
suaded his employers to send him to 
one of these meetings. One day last 


January he arrived at Panmunjom 
where the talks are held. 

At the first opportunity he strolled 
over to a U. N. guard and asked for 
political asylum in South Korea. It 
was granted, 

Helplessly his Communist bosses 
watched the interpreter disappear to 
freedom. A spectator reported that 
what they muttered in anger was ob- 
vious—without translation! 

—Oxiver BELL 
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BUMPER TO BUMPER: A new sight in Seoul is a 
U. S.-style traffic jam—complete with blaring horns! 


In free South Korea the gracious ways 
of the past still flourish, 
but in Red-ruled North Korea 


regimentation is the rule of the day 


WEDDING PORTRAIT: Centuries of tradition lie be- 
hind the stiff poses and the ceremonial robes of this 


BUMPER CROP: In the countryside, away from the 
gasoline fumes, life is less congested. This South 
Korean family uses a machine to thresh wheat. 


Tradition vs. 


Wide World photo 
newly married pair in Seoul, South Korea‘s capital. 
Bridesmaids sit rigid and demure flanking the couple. 
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ENTHUSIASM—OR ELSE: Ordinary people in North by their leaders. The leaders also take part— 
Korea are always marching in parades ordered their portraits are carried by the paraders. 





Totalitarianism 








Eastfoto 
TWO OF A KIND: Medals flashing, roly-poly 
Kim Il Sung, premier of Communist North Korea, 
enjoys a reunion with his “comrade” Chou En-lai 
(right center), premier of Communist China. 


WIRED FOR ACTION: Not only has South Korea 
rebuilt its war-ravaged cities, it is also ex- 
panding its industries and power production. 
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UNIT ON 


THE TWO KOREAS 


bridge and Battleground 


The Korean War was merely the latest round 


in the long struggle for control of this strategic peninsula 


T THE TIME when few Europeans knew how to 

read, the Koreans already were printing books. A 
Korean invented movable type in the 13th century, 
fully 200 years before Gutenberg made the same in- 
vention in Germany. Another Korean “first” was the 
building of an iron-clad warship—450 years ago, to 
repel a Japanese attack. 

Peaceful progress and foreign invasions are two 
themes running through Korea's history. Korea is the 
natural “bridge” between the Asian mainland and 
Japan. Through Korea civilization traveled from China 
to Japan. 

Similarly, Korea has also been a battleground. Over 
the centuries, Chinese, Japanese, Russian, and United 
Nations soldiers have fought on its soil. 

Korea's recorded history begins over 2,000 years ago. 
In the centuries that followed, Korea built up a civiliza- 
tion of its own. It borrowed freely from China, but it 
gave the Chinese way of life a Korean twist. 

At the end of the 16th century, the Japanese invaded 
Korea. After a long war the Koreans expelled them. 
Exhausted by this conflict, Korea decided to close its 
doors to the outside world. It became known as the 
“Hermit Kingdom.” 

This period of isolation lasted for nearly 300 years. 
Then Korea, against its will, found itself drawn into 
the whirlpool of Asian politics. China, Japan, and 
Russia each wanted contro! of this strategic peninsula. 


Wide World photo 


HE SURRENDERED: This smiling North 
Korean was glad to be captured. 


In 1895, Japan ‘defeated China in a whirlwind war. 
Ten years later, Japan knocked out the other contender 
—Russia. Then Japan felt free, in 1910, to annex Korea 
outright. 

Under Japanese rule, the Koreans had no freedom. 
The Japanese created a network of spies to control the 
country. They even attempted to stamp out the Korean 
language, forcing Koreans to learn Japanese. True, the 
Japanese built railroads, developed mining, and opened 
factories, but they did this to exploit Korea. 

Demands for freedom for Korea finally bore fruit 
during World War II. The U. S. and the Soviet Union 
promised that Korea would be independent after 
Japan’s defeat. When the war ended in 1945, Soviet 
Russia (according to agreement) received the sur- 
render of Japanese troops in Korea north of the 38th 
parallel. South of that line the Japanese surrendered 
to the U. S. This division of Korea was meant to be 
only temporary. The Soviets, however, had no inten- 
tion of honoring their word, They set up a puppet Red 
regime in the North and refused to unify Korea. 

The U. S. took Korea’s case to the U. N. In 1947, 
the General Assembly voted that Korea should be 
united and independent, and that elections should be 
held throughout Korea under U. N. supervision. 

Such elections took place in South Korea. The Re- 
public of Korea (ROK) was set up and Syngman Rhee 
chosen president (see Newsmakers on page 5). But the 
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THEY FOUGHT for South Korea’s independence. From the left, soldiers from 
Australia, the U. S., South Korea, and the Philippines—members of U. N. forces. 





Soviets would not let U. N. observers set foot in North 
Korea. The U. N. therefore recognized the ROK gov- 
ernment as the only legal government of Korea. Soon 
the U. S. withdrew all but 500‘of its troops from South 
Korea. 

Then, on June 25, 1950, North Korean troops poured 
across the 38th parallel in a sneak attack on South 
Korea. Soviet Russia had armed the North Koreans. 

In New York, the U. N. Security Council met hur- 
riedly and voted to counter this aggression by force. 
Sixteen U. N. members answered the call to arms by 
sending troops to Korea. The ROK soldiers were sup- 
plemented by U. N. forces that were 90 per cent from 
the United States. 

Within a few months the Reds were at the point of 
defeat. Just when peace was about to be restored, the 
Chinese Communists in a surprise attack threw hun- 
dreds of thousands of their troops across the Yalu River. 
The fighting raged back and forth across Korea until 
the battle lines became stalemated slightly north of the 
38th parallel. 

In July, 1951 truce negotiations started. But the Com- 
munists kept stalling and it was not until July, 1953 
that a truce was signed. The fighting stopped, but no 
permanent peace came to Korea. 

An agreement by both sides not to increase military 
forces in Korea was part of the truce. Nevertheless, 
North Korea has built up its army and air force and 
continues to pose a threat to South Korea. The ROK 
army, 600,000 strong, and U. N. forces (mainly from 
the U. S.) stand ready to meet any attack. 


REDS REJECT FREE VOTE 


Continually, the U. N. has called for a united Korea. 
The U. N. proposes free elections throughout Korea, 
supervised by U. N. observers, to choose an all-Korean 
government. North Korea refuses to allow this. 

Recently North Korea has sent an increasing number 
of Communist agents into South Korea. Syngman Rhee’s 
South Korean government believes that the Reds are 
plotting to start a civil war in South Korea. To meet 
the Communist threat, the ruling Liberal party passed 
strict new security laws. The minority party—the Demo- 
cratic party—agrees that laws to protect South Korea 
against Communists are needed. But the Democrats 
claim that the laws are too sweeping. They fear that 
the new laws may be used to crush all opposition. 

Another problem is South Korea’s quarrel with Japan. 
There are about 600,000 Koreans in Japan who have 
lived there for many years. Most of them are im- 
poverished, and Communist agents have been bom- 
barding them with propaganda. As a result, several 
thousands of these Koreans have asked to be sent to 
North Korea. Japan is willing to ship them there. 

South Korea feels that it cannot permit this. It states 
that to allow these people to go to North Korea is to 
condemn them to Red slavery. Last month, the South 
Korean government hinted that it might stop Japanese 
ships if they took Koreans to North Korea. 

Though South Korea is plagued with problems, it 
can take pride in its many achievements. The ravages 
of war have been repaired; cities have been rebuilt; 
new schools and factories opened. The people of South 
Korea are bringing to the tasks of peace the same 
courage with which they faced Communist aggression. 


No Dating, 
No Skating 


GIRL 
FROM 
KOREA 


STHER SUH’s dark brown eyes light up when 

she sings a Korean song. This 18-year-old girl 
from South Korea says gently, “Koreans love to sing, 
especially the old songs about the beauty of our coun- 
try.” 

But she can be sad about Korea too. “The nation 
cannot be divided any more,” she told World Week 
emphatically. “It has one people, one culture, one 
language. It must not be divided any more!” 

During the Korean War, Esther and her family 
fled from their home in Seoul when the Red armies 
approached, They took refuge in Pusan in the south. 
There was a shortage of accommodations in the over- 
crowded town. Esther’s school had to hold its classes 
in the open air, even during the bitter Korean winter. 

When the war ended, Esther returned to Seoul, 
South Korea’s capital, and attended a girls high 
school. “We don’t have co-education in our schools,” 
she explains. “Korean tradition is based on Confu- 
cianism. There is a Confucian saying that when boys 
and girls reach the age of seven they cannot sit to- 
gether any more. I enjoyed my high school life with- 
out knowing any boys.” Esther has never had a date. 

She is in the U. S. to take part in the 13th annual 
New York Herald Tribune Forum for High Schools. 
The 34 Forum student delegates from 34 countries 
are picked in nationwide competitions. They toured 
Washington, D. C., from February 18 to 21 as guests 
of Scholastic Magazines. 

To prepare her for her trip to this country, Esther's 
teacher gave her some special lessons—on how to 
use a knife and fork. Esther had always eaten with 
chopsticks. Another side of American life which is 
strange to her is the way in which teen-agers treat 
their parents. “I'm allowed to argue with my mother,” 
Esther says. “But the second time she tells me to do 
something I do it.” 

Skating is one of Korea’s national sports. Esther’s 
mother, however, never lets her skate. “I tried it over 
here,” Esther admitted with a grin. “In Korea we 
respect our parents’ wishes, but I thought that while 
I was here I'd take advantage of American freedom.” 
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In his laboratory Dr. Pau! Ehrlich kept meticulous records of each experiment. 
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He Discovered a “Magic Bullet” 


; HE antibodies,” Paul Ehrlich 
would say, “are magic bullets, 
which find their target by themselves.” 
He was speaking of the complicated 
protein molecules developed by the 
body to neutralize the action of germs 
or their toxins. These “antibodies” made 
a person immune to certain diseases. 
They attacked the germs, without harm- 
ing the body cells. The antibodies were 
selective, hitting the bull’s-eye of their 
target and not damaging anything else. 
Magic bullets? Certainly. 

But the body could not manufacture 
antibodies for all Certain 
tropical diseases caused by trypano- 
somes (tiny one-celled animals), such 
as the deadly sleeping sickness spread 
by the tsetse fly in Africa, could not be 
cured. 

Ehrlich then took the next great step. 
He thought: If the body can’t make a 
magic bullet, let’s make one for it in the 
test tube! 

Paul Ehrlich was born on March 14, 
1854, in a small town in Germany. Even 
at an early age, he was interested in 
animals and chemicals. It is not surpris- 
ing, then, that when he went to medi- 
cal school, he began to explore the 
effect of certain chemicals on animal 


tissues. 


diseases. 


In those days, only a few physicians 
thought of chemistry in association with 
medicine. Fortunately, Ehrlich’s tutor 
at the University of Strassburg, Pro- 
fessor Waldeyer, was one who did. He 
approved Ehrlich’s detailed experiments 
and allowed the young man to go his 
own way. 

What interested Ehrlich were 
various dyes. Chemists (beginning with 
Perkin) had just learned how to make 
them. Ehrlich was fascinated by the 
fact that some dyes stained tissues and 
some did not. Moreover, some dyes 
stained only certain cells and not others. 
Some dyes stained only certain parts of 
a cell and not others. 


most 


Shield Against Infection 


This made dyes a useful tool for biol- 
ogists. For instance, en- 
abled Ehrlich to discover a new kind of 
cell. He wrote his thesis on the staining 
of cells by dyes. 

Ehrlich’s active mind passed on to 
something else. If particular cells could 
be picked out by proper staining meth- 
ods, perhaps bacteria might be made 
more visible in this way. Perhaps some 
bacteria might stain more brightly than 
neighboring body cells. He actually 


certain dves 


found cases where some dyes did this. 
Ehrlich also discovered how to stain 
the bacterium of tuberculosis. Thus he 
attracted the interest of Robert Koch, 
the great doctor who had identified the 
germ. While working with the germ, 
though, Ehrlich caught a light case of 
tuberculosis, He went to Egypt to be 
cured by the dry climate. 

Meanwhile, another German doctor, 
Emil von Behring, had discovered that 
animals produced chemicals that com- 
bine with germs in some way and make 
them harmless. He found that these 
“antibodies” were produced after the 
first attack of a disease. Thereafter, 
that animal was immune. 

When Ehrlich returned from Egypt 
in 1889, he heard of this. At once he 
saw that these antibodies must work 
the way his dyes did. They combined 
with some cells and not with others. 

He joined von Behring and worked 
up a famous “side-chain” theory. This 
theory explained how antibodies were 
formed and how they worked. 

Though most of the credit at first 
went to von Behring, it was Ehrlich 
who learned how to induce animals to 
produce antibodies by deliberately in- 
fecting them with certain germs. Blood 
could then be drawn off and the anti- 





bodies in the blood could be concen- 
trated into a serum. This serum could 
be injected into human beings to give 
them immunity, without making them 
vo through the disease first. 

In 1892 a diphtheria antitoxin (a 
serum containing antibodies that neu- 
tralized the toxin produced by diph- 
theria germs) was developed by von 
Behring and Ehrlich. Ehrlich worked 
out the treatment for prevention of 
diphtheria, using this antitoxin. His 
technique has been used all over the 
world ever since. This achievement won 
him a professorship at the University 
of Berlin. 


Hunt for Chemical Fighters 


Ehrlich quarreled with von Behring, 
however, and left him in anger. Ehrlich 
ilways quarreled with his co-workers. 
Although a kindly man, he had his own 
notions about how to run experiments. 
Anyone who worked for him or with 
him had to do exactly what Ehrlich told 
him to do or leave. Most people en- 
dured this treatment, for Ehrlich was 
usually right. ° 

In 1896 the German government, 
impressed by the diphtheria antitoxin, 
opened an institute for serum research 
and Ehrlich was put in charge. From 
then on, to the end of his life, he was 
on his own. The research organizations 
he ran grew larger and more compli- 
cated. 

He managed to marry. and have chil- 
dren, but he was interested in little but 
his work and an occasional detective 
story. When his wife forced him to take 
a vacation, he counted the days until 
it was over, 

Although he continued. to develop 
serum treatments for a number of 
diseases, Ehrlich wasn’t satisfied with 
“serumtherapy” alone. He wanted to 
discover chemicals that would help the 
body fight diseases it couldn’t handle 


With Dr. Emil von Behring (above), 
Ehrlich found out how antibodies were 
formed. Later, they quarreled, parted. 
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itself. He discovered a dye called 
Trypan Red, which helped destroy 
trypanosomes. Thus began the science 
of killing disease germs with chemicals 
(chemotherapy ). 

Ehrlich kept looking for something 
better. He decided that the action of 
Trypan Red was caused by the nitro- 
gen atom combinations it contained. 
Arsenic atoms resembled nitrogen atoms 
chemically. What about arsenic chemi- 
cals? 


The Arsenic Trail 

Arsenic chemicals were poisonous, 
but the least poisonous arsenic com- 
pound then known was one called 
“atoxyl.” (This word means “not toxic.”) 
Ehrlich began by working out the real 
form of its molecule, which chemists 
had not yet worked out correctly. 

Then Ehrlich started testing it on 
animals. Just how large a dose could 
they take? Would it be large enough to 
kill germs? 

He tried changing atoxy] alittle, in- 
troducing new atoms, shifting old atoms. 
He tried one variation, a second, a 
third. He kept a small army of assist- 
ants working out careful animal experi- 
ments, but he kept his own watchful 
eyes on every step that was taken. 

Ehrlich wanted a chemical that would 
kill the germ without any harmful effect 
on the animals themselves—a chemical 
magic bullet. 

Chemical number 50751—52—122— 
123—389—390— 

Ehrlich simply wouldn't give up. 
Chemical number 418—“arsenophenyl- 
glycine”—worked. It was a powerful 
killer of trypanosomes. But Ehrlich 
wasn't satisfied. He had to work on. 

Chemical number 600—601—602— 
Chemical number 606 (“dihydroxydi- 
amino arsenobenzene hydrochloride” ) 
was tested in 1907. But the assistant 
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working with it reported that it had no 
effect. Ehrlich and his institute worked 
on. 

In 1908, Paul Ehrlich received the 
Nobel Prize in Medicine for his work 
on serumtherapy. If the award had been 
postponed for two years, he would 
have received it for something even 
more important. 

In 1909, a Japanese student, Dr. 
Hata, came to work for Ehrlich. To 
learn the techniques, Hata repeated 
some of the experiments that had al- 
ready been performed. He happened 
to try chemical number “606 again. This 
had been discarded as useless two years 
before. To his amazement, it turned out 
to be a powerful germ-killer. 

At least it killed a certain type of 
germ called a “spirochete,” which had 
been discovered to cause a_ serious 
disease, syphilis. 

Ehrlich was thunderstruck. How had 
it been missed? In 1910 after numerous 
tests, Ehrlich announced the discovery 
to an astonished and enthusiastic world 
One of the most tragic diseases had 
been conquered. 

Ehrlich named chemical 606 “Sal- 
varsan” (safe arsenic). For the rest of 
his life, he worked day and night to see 
to it that the medical profession used 
the chemical correctly. 

On August 20, 1915, Paul Ehrlich, 
61 and worn out by overwork, died. 

Salvarsan was the first major victor, 
of chemotherapy. For a long time, it 
looked as though it might be the only 
one. The medical profession, looking 
for chemicals to fight other diseases, 
was disappointed. 

Then, in 1935, the first of the “sulfa 
drugs” was discovered. Chemotherapy 
came to life again. Encouraged by that, 
British doctors began to investigate a 
curious substance first reported by 
Alexander Fleming ten years before. 
That turned out to be penicillin, a non- 
poisonous chemical that killed or 
stopped the growth of many bacteria. 
It was found to be even a better killer 
of spirochetes than was Salvarsan. 


“Miracle” Drugs of Today 


In the next decade a host of anti 
biotics (bacteria-killing chemicals pro- 
duced by one-celled organisms such as 
molds) were discovered. 

Now chemotherapy is on the verge 
of wiping out many types of infections 
The majority of prescriptions written 
today make use of chemicals unknown 
20 years ago. These are helping to 
lengthen our life span. 

This modern advance in disease-fight- 
ing chemicals, and serums containing 
antibodies, goes back to one man—Paul 
Ehrlich, In one busy lifetime, he devel- 
oped both serumtherapy and chemo- 
therapy. 
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DRESS CODES: 


A New Look 
at an Old Problem 


Maurey Garber 


TAKE YOUR PICK: The choice is up to every teen-ager 


A nationwide survey, sponsored by Scholastic Magazines, reveals that 


most teen-agers support “Dress Right’ standards in their schools 


= O YOU THINK that high schools 


should have certain Dress Right 


standards for clothing worn at school?” 


This question was asked recently in 


the most extensive nationwide survey 
ever made of teen-age vit 


*ws on dress 
codes. The poll was taken by the Insti- 
tute of Student Opinion, sponsored by 
is conducted 
hig] 


in 245 junior and senior h schools 
1 


throughout the 49 states. The results 


show that an overwhelming majority- 
two thirds of those polled 
Right standards. 


favor Dress 


No wonder that dress codes are now 
being adopted in so many schools 
throughout the country. In most cases 


these codes are drafted jointly by stu- 
dent councils 
Sometimes 


and school authorities 
the local P.T.A 


helping hand. But, in nearly all cases, 


lends a 


the code must be ratified by the entire 
student body before it goes into effect. 


A schoolwide drive for a dress code 


can begin in any number of ways. It 


may be the girls who take the initiative 


because of the too-casual way in which 
the boys dress for school dances. Or it 


may—on the other hand—be the boys 


girls 


To be sure, the most common com- 
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minority—would dress in outlandish 
fashion (like underworld characters in 
a grade B movie)—and thus give an 
entire school a bad reputation. That’s 
what happened a few years ago in Buf- 
falo, New York. And here’s how teen- 
igers in that city met—and solyed— 
the problem. 


A CODE IS BORN 


The first step was to call a special 
session of Buffalo’s Inter-High School 
Council. Delegates from all 14 high 
schools in the city attended. They were 
disturbed by reports of rowdiness in 
the schools and juvenile delinquency 
the streets. What could they do 
about it? 

The Council listened to a report by 
Dr. Joseph Manche, now Superintend- 
ent of Schools in Buffalo. Dr. Manche 
had spent years studying juvenile delin- 
quency. He was convinced that the 
way students dressed often had a bear- 
ing on how they acted. He urged the 
Council to draft a city-wide dress code 

Opinions in the Council were sharply 
divided. But after prolonged debate, 
agreement was finally reached. The 
Council drew up a comprehensive dress 
code. It outlawed dungarees, T-shirts, 
and cowboy boots in school. For boys 
the code prescribed ties and _ shirts, 
sport or suit jackets, and polished shoes. 
For girls, the proper school attire was 
to be a simple dress or a skirt and 
blouse. 

Copies of the code were mimeo- 
graphed and sent to every high school 
principal in Buffalo. Would they like 
to see the code put into effect in their 
school? Back came their answer—“Yes!” 


on 


Next, the student body in each high 
school was asked for its opinion, At 
school assemblies, the code was care- 
fully explained. Then a referendum was 
held. When all the votes were counted, 
the result was a clear-cut victory for 
the code. All 14 high schools accepted 
it. And, for the past three years, the 
code has operated smoothly and suc- 
cessfully in Buffalo. . 

Underlying the Buffalo dress code, 
and many others throughout the coun- 
try, is one basic premise: Better dress 
makes for better behavior. As one 
school superintendent put it, “If a boy 
is dressed like a gentleman, he will feel 
more like one and try to act up to his 
appearance.” 

(Continued on page 26) 


Ben Roth Agency 
“She has a tremendous wardrobe 
. sixteen pairs of dungarees.” 
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Ansco Films Make Great Pictures Easier 


And do they! Crisp highlight and brilliant sparkle 
to even the most routine snapshots tell you that 
Ansco films are tailor-made to give perfect results. 
That’s because only Ansco films, color or black and 
white, have a balance and a sensitivity that defy 
even the most difficult picture-taking conditions. 
Try any one of these great films soon. 
Super Anscochrome®. World’s fastest color film. 
Exposure index 100! Gives great color shots indoors 
without extra lighting. 
Anscochrome®. King of the snapshot color films. 
Exposure index 32—and the finest color slides or 
Printon® prints you ever saw! 


Super Hypan®. Super-speed black-and-white film for 
picture taking under fast action or poor light con- 
ditions. Exposure Index (daylight) 500 to 1000! 
All-Weather Pan. Simple cameras just love this fine 
grain, medium-speed film that always gets the picture. 
Exposure Index (daylight) 64! 

Ansco, Binghamton, N.Y., A Division of General Aniline & Film Corp. 


ADVANCED PHOTO PRODUCTS 


Ansco 


FOR EVERYONE WHO TAKES PRIDE IN HIS PICTURES 





The Emerald Isle 


By Lucille Hart, Massena Central School, Massena, New York 


Students are invited to 
submit original crossword 
puzzies for publication 
ins Scholastic Magazines. 
Each puzzle should be 
built around one subject, 
which may be drawn 
from History, Art, Sci- 
ence, or any other field 
of knowledge. Maximum 
about 50 words, of which 
at least 10 must be re- 
lated to the theme. For 
each puzzle published we 
will pay $10. Entries must 
include puzzle design, 
definitions, answers on 
separate sheets, design 
with answers filled in, 
and statement by student 
that the puzzle is origi- 
nal and his own work 
Keep a copy as puzzles 
cannot be returned. Give 
name, address, school, and 
grade. Address Puzzle 
Editor, Scholastic Mage- 
zines, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. ¥ 
Answers to this week's 
puzzle in next issue. 
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Auk Gay Head 


QO. I’ve been going with a boy about 
5 months, but he’s only been at my 
house once. I'd like to invite him more 
often so that my parents can become 
better acquainted with him. Have you 
any suggestions for entertaining a boy 
at home? What about my other friends? 


A. It may take a special effort on 
your part to bring your friends and 
family but everyone 
stands to gain if you can do it. Your 
parents are probably eager to know 
your friends and to meet the boys you 
date. You, your friends, and you dates 
may find it’s a great advantage to be 
welcome at your house. 

Mixing friends and family is a good 
habit to start early, but you 
begin, check with your parents. Un- 
doubtedly they want to know you 
friends, but they won’t want their home 
to be invaded! Plan your entertaining 
around your family’s schedule. 

When you want to introduce a boy 
to your family, choose a way that’s 
going to make everyone feel comfort 
able and at ease. One of the simplest 
methods is to invite Ralph back to 
your house after an early date. Talking 
cake is formal 
and therefore much easier than polite 
conversation in the living room, Just 
be sure Mom knows you're coming 
that the refrigerator will be pre 
pared for the raid. When Ralph and 
your family get to know each othe: 
1 little better, you might like to in 
vite Ralph over for dinner sometime 
On want to include 
him in their plans to see a movie o1 


your together, 


before 


Ove! and cookies less 


SO 


your family may 
attend a special event in town. 

Your kitchen can provide a whole 
evening's worth of entertainment, Boys 
and most of them love to 
when cooking means concocting 


love to eat 
cook, 
a very special pizza or turning thei 
building a super 
Dagwood Popcorn, fudge 
or milk shakes are easy to make and 
fun to you listen to 
records or watch T.V. Inviting another 
couple might add to the fun. 

Explore the natural resources of the 
rest of your house, too. Do you have 
Do your parents have some 


imaginations loose 


sandwich. 


consume while 


a planor 
old 78 r.p.m. records stored away in 
the attic? Do you have space in your 
basement which would make a play- 
room if you and your friends got busy 
with brooms, paint brushes, and school 
banners? 

While you're discovering that friends 
and family do mix, you may also dis- 
cover that your own house can provide 
new, inexpensive entertainment 





How Would 
You Solve tt’? 


Follow the Leader 


CLASS PRESIDENT Dick Green 
looked serious. “Let’s get right down to 
business,” he said, calling for attention. 

When his classmates had stopped 
talking and settled down in their seats, 
he continued. “At this time of year the 
graduating class considers leaving a gift 
to the school. Since we have just enough 
money in our treasury to cover expenses, 
we would have to raise more money to 
leave a gift. Is there any discussion of 
this?” 

Sue Sherman raised her hand. “I 
think we should leave a gift, as all the 
classes before us have done. I recom- 
mend that the dues be raised.” There 
was some murmuring in the room be- 
fore two other students raised their 
hands to agree with Sue. When no fur- 
ther discussion was desired, Dick called 
for a vote. By a small majority it was 
decided that the class dues be raised to 
buy the gift. 

After the vote was counted, several 
students stood up. “We don’t think the 
increase in dues is fair,” one of them 
called out. “Those who don’t want to 
pay shouldn’t have to. We've decided 
that we won't pay the increase.” 

TL ae 


1. Do you think fhe students in the 
back of the room had the right to re- 
fuse to pay the dues? Was the majority 
in favor of the proposal? Was it a fair 
vote? Was there a discussion before 
the vote took place? If these students 
felt so strongly about the increase in 
dues, should they have taken part in 
the discussion? Since the vote was very 
close, do you think a discussion of their 
ideas might have helped to swing it the 
other way? What’s the purpose of dis- 
cussion? Does it help people to be sure 
of how they feel on an issue before they 
vote on it? 

2. What do these students hope to 

accomplish by refusing to pay their 
dues? Should they have tried to call for 
inother vote before walking out? Is 
turning your back on a problem a good 
way to solve it? What can the class ac- 
complish without everyone’s coopera- 
tion? When a fair vote has been taken, 
are you obliged to accept it? 
3. Do you admire someone who will 
stick to his convictions? Is there a right 
and a wrong time for it? Can you ex- 
press your own beliefs and go along 
with majority rules, too? How? 





Q. Hou can I dress up an et ervday pageboy jora 
party? H. Q., Los Angeles, Calif. 


A. You could top it with a silk or velvet bow to 
match your dress. Or with a simple wreath of 
pearls. A touch of rhinestone “ice” can festi- 
vate headache bands; and why not try a rhine- 

stone coronet for a really gala party? But remember, the “icing” 
can look pretty sad—if the ‘‘cake”’ falls! Keeping your pageboy 
sag-proof calls for the permanent kind of lift: body. (Different from 
the temporary coating a wave set or spray puts on your hair). And 
a Toni permanent keeps even the sleekest hairdo party-perfect, 
every day—for months to come. 


Q. What in the world can be done about a cow- 
lick? C. T., Indianapolis, Ind. 


A. You can't fight it, and you can’t forget it! 
But you can outsmart a cowlick if you part your 
hair directly into the center of that ornery tuft. 
You'll discover it behaves. There’s a way your 
hair can win an added “A” for good deportment. That's having an 
easy-to-manage home permanent wave. You'll see how snarls turn 
into twinkling softness your comb glides through, in any style 


you please. 


Q » Can you tell me a quick way to freshen up oily hair before a date? 
J. P., Albany, New York 


A\. Where there’s no time or chance for a shampoo—try this 
emergency way to remove excess oil. Set your hair with cologne. 
Because it dries fast, it’s a good last-minute “refresher”; helpful 
especially when you're traveling. As you know, though, your real 
problem is to slow down your scalp’s over-busy oil glands. Don’t 
“feed” them by eating fatty foods, gooey desserts. And cleanliness 
is always an aid in foiling the oil, so wash your hair as often as 
needed—and fluff-brush it faithfully (but gently) each night. 


Q - | could double for Cyrano any time—how can 1 
“shorten” my nose? D. B., Detroit, Michigan 


A. The trick is to fool the eye. Lure it away from 
your nose via a hairdo smooth on top, unbusy 
at the brow—and large, soft, side curls with a 
back-sweeping direction, as shown here. Larger 


, 


curls help balance and “belittle” a longish nose. You’ll find a home 
permanent helps. too, by holding your set—without constant pin- 
ups. The body a Toni gives your hair will bolster those curls, month 


after month. 
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A Workbook Page for the Unit on the Two Koreas 
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CARTOON READING 


Fill in the information b 
you read in the Unit 


ised on the cartoon and what 


l. Mention one vent by both sides which was 


agreen 


part of the Korean truc sisted 





2. What does the “Drive Carefully” suggest? 


sign 


3. In which year was the Korean truce signed—1945? 
1951? 195S? ____ —— 
withdrawn from 


recently 


4. All U. N. 
South Korea. True or false? —---_- EE 


torces were 


ll. WHAT DID YOU READ? 
Fill in the information 


1. Which part of Koré 


1 is under Communist control? 


2. The 


Communist China. 


River separates Korea from 
3. Korea has a tropical climate. True or false? 


4. What are the main food crops of South Korea? 


and 


5. What is the most important industry of South 


Korea? fs __. manufacturing. 


6. The capital of South Korea is hae 





7. The president of the Republic of Korea (South 


Korea ) is 


8. The capital of North Korea is ____ 


9. Which part of divided Korea has more mineral 


resources and industries? 





10. Most of the Koreans are Christians. True or false? 
11. Would it be correct to say that a mass of moun- 


tains composes much ot Korea? 





12. If you saw a Korean paddy, what crop would be 


under cultivation? —__ 





soldiers are in the 


13. ROK 





army. 
14. What Communist countries border North Korea? 


The Soviet Union and _ 








15. Korea is a part of what continent? 


lil. TIME-LINE 


Write the numbers 1-4 to indicate the correct order 
in which the following took place: 


—_Korea is divided at the 38th parallel 
__U. N. troops fight in Korea 
—North Korea invades South Korea 


—_Japan annexes Korea 


lV. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAPS 


1. What is the U. N. proposal for uniting Korea? 








2. Give one reason to explain U. S. support of South 


Korea. 








If it is desired to use this workbook page for a scored quiz, 
the following scoring is suggested: 5 points for each item in 
Questions I and III, and 4 points for each item in Question 
II. Total, 100. 

















Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issue. 


Seoul (p. 10)—Capital of the Repub- 
lic of Korea (free South Korea). Seoul 
became Korea’s capital more than 550 
years ago. During the 15th and 16th 
centuries, it was a center for the study 
of medicine, astronomy, history, agri- 
culture, and geology. From the palace 
in Seoul, the emperors of Korea ruled 


the country until 1910. In that year 
Japan annexed Korea. It was in Seoul, 
after the end of World War I, that 
a group of Korean patriots secretly 
gathered and signed the Korean dec- 
laration of independence. Korea, how- 
ever, remained under Japanese rule 
until the end of World War II. Only 
after Japan’s defeat did Seoul once 
again become the capital of an inde- 


pendent state—the Republic of Korea. 

Pyongyang (p. 10)—Capital of Com- 
munist-ruled North Korea, Pyongyang 
is one of the oldest cities in Korea. 
About 2,000 years ago it was the cap- 
ital of a small kingdom that covered 
part of Korea. After World War II, 
Pyongyang became the capital of North 
Korea. 

Kim Il Sung, born 1912 (p. 10)— 
of Communist North Korea. 
a Korean who became a Com- 
munist at the age of 14. He was 
trained as a guerrilla fighter by the 
Chinese Communists and in the 1930's 
he made a trip to Moscow. There he 
became a favorite of Josef Stalin, Soviet 
Russia’s dictator. Kim remained in So- 
Russia until 1945, when he re- 
turned to North Korea. Stalin had picked 
him to head the Communist govern- 
ment of North Korea. Since Kim has 
been premier of North Korea he has 
led North Korea’s army in its aggres- 
sion against South Korea and ruled 
North Korea ruthlessly and dictatori- 
ally. Schools, streets, and a university 
in North Korea have been named after 
Kim. And he makes the North Koreans 
call him “Our Leader.” 


Premier 


Kim is 


viet 


Say It Right. 


Syngman Rhee (p. 5) —SING-mun 
RHEE. 
Indira Gandhi (p. 5) —in-DEER-AH 


gahn-dee . 
Jawaharlal Nehru (p. 5)—jah-WAH-har- 
lal NAY-roo. 
Seoul (p. 
Pyongyang (p. 
Kim Il Sung 


10 )—sole. 
10)—pyung-yahng. 
(p. 10)—kim ill soong. 
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What does your 
handwriting 
tell about you ? 


vn0 Seat Tokay 


LIVE WIRE— Wide writing and looped 

“d's” and “t's” show you're an inter- 
esting talker. Esterbrook's general writ- 
ing point (#2668) lets you express your 
amusing self best. It’s one of 32 person- 
alized points! 


pa 


ATHLETIC—Long bottom loops show 
athletic ability and physical strength. 
A bold point for you—Esterbrook’s sig- 
nature stub (#2284). If a point is ever 
damaged—it's instantly replaceable for 
only 60¢ 


ee ee et 


ney OQ Ar-oty 


LOYAL — Small, even writing and cup- 
shaped endings show loyalty and sin- 
cerity. You make a valued friend. You'll 
enjoy an extra-fine point (#2550). And, 
Esterbrook pens make valued gifts— 
cost only $2.95 to $5.75. 


¥ 


(rules bailed Grog 
AMBITIOUS—Clear, clean Gregg 
forms are easier to read. Transcribe 
accurately. Help you get better marks, 
too! A smooth, even Gregg line is easy 
to write with Esterbrook’s Gregg point 
(#1555). Try one! 





A Custom-made pen for $2.95! The famous Classic 
Fountain Pen, with your point choice. Precision-made, 
it starts writing instantly—ink flows smoothly, evenly. 


The Classic 
Fountain Pen 


Makers of fountain pens, ball point pens, desk sets and precision points. 


Nay ee 


Only Esterbrook lets you choose 
among 32 replaceabie points 
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The Hawk 
of 


Notre Dame 


HOUGH Notre Dame is justly fa 

mous for its powerl footbal 
teams, it plays a fine brand of basket 
ball, too. And it has had some fabulous 
players. Ask Dad about Moose Krause 
Paul Nowak, Johnny Moir 


louse 


George Ire 


land, Kevin O’Shea ind “Crystal 
Klier. And you probably remember 
Dick Rosenthal and Junior Stephens 


Every one of them was a gem 
But the latest N. D we 


ably the best—owning more 


s] 1s prob 


irats than 


a super vegetable market. I ref 
Tom Hawkins, the 6-foot 5 h lea 
lena. Boy, can this fellow go up! W 


he rises for his jump shot. there's 


simply no stopping him. He’s got radat 


in his fingertips 
And shooting isn’t all Tom can do 
He also has wonderfully quick move 
with his pogo-stick leaping 
boards. He 


team both in scoring 


and, 
great under the 
As a sophomore, 
Notre Dame scoring record by sinking 
576 points. The recor 
For last 
the nets for 730 points 


one year. 
bombarded 
That averaged 
game—the 1lth best mark in the land 
Thanks to Tom’s it all-ar 
performance, Notre D surprises 
experts by winning 22 of 26 
the regular season. The ume the 
tional college 
In the first round, the Fighting Iris! 
took on Tennessee Tech, champs of tl 
Ohio Valley. Tom sank 30 points in 
leading Notre Dame to a 94-61 victor 


out » 25.9 points a 


tourney 


S. 


The Irish then ran to Indiana 
champs of the Big Ten. And it 
another Hawkins field day, with the 
Hawk sinking 31 points 14-87 w 
The Fighting Iris} were finally 


downed by Kentucky 
cop the tourney. The Wildcats threw 
a posse around Tom, holding him to 
15 points. But Tom was still picked on 
the Mideast all-tournev team. and went 
on to be named to several! All 
teams. 
Now 


American 


going into his final vear. Tom 


break 


Dame records he holds: m 


the two major Notre 
st points in 


is out to 


one game (43) and most points in one 
(730 He's also a cinch to 
break the Notre Dame three-year 
ng record. 

As I write this, Tom is 
long with a 24-point-a-game average 
ninth best mark in the land. And he 
ight have rated even higher if a bad 
inkle hadn’t for a while 
lI mid season, 


[he rangy, husky Ha 


th in the classroom as 


season 


SCOT- 


skimming 


shelved 





k flies just as 

m the court. 
Arts 
1 impressive 


\ sociology, major in the and 


Letters School, he shows a1 


classroom average of 82 

Tom also stars on the track team as 
include: 
Kirk Douglas and Kim Novak; 
Frank Sinatra and (¢ 
Sc hool 


His hobby is collecting jazz 


1 high jumper. His “favorites 
movoies 
music unt Basie’s 


band; and subject, sociology 


records. 


His love for music goes back to his 
days at Parker High in Chicago, where 
he played trumpet in the school con 


ert band 

His greatest thrill was breaking the 
Notre Dame scoring record 
more. After graduation, 
play pro ball and then become ‘an in 


asa sopho- 


he hopes to 


dustrial sociologist 


Short Shots 


Be Hero ot 
La Salle this 
ub named Hugh 


Pennsylvania’s upset of 
season Was 

Aberman. A 
ho had seen only a few 
ction all 


regular in 


unsung 
junior 
minutes of 
took er tor the 
second half and _pro- 
Bob Herdelin, La 


Salle’s towering soph star by a 


year, he 
the 
ceeded to outplay 
wide 
margin 

What makes this so special? Just this 
A berman Herdelin’s when 
were teammates in high school 
(John Bartram H.S., Philadelphia)! 
B® While rare, these things happen in 
college ball. The Paul 
Arizin. When the great pro star went 
ut for the team at La Salle High in 


was sub 


tl 


Licy 


prize case is 





Philadelphia, he was cut colder than 
a snowball in Alaska. A couple of years 


was an All-American at Vil- 
And was his The 
guy he couldn't beat out in high school! 
®& Here’s one for the believe-it-or-not 
department: The San Francisco Giants 
haven't beaten Lew Burdette since 
September 16, 1954! In this time, the 


later, he 


lanova. who sub? 


big Brave right-hander has _ licked 
Willie Mays & Co. twelve straight 
times 


®& The Chicago Cubs are coming up 
with a real Ear] 
Averill, son of the former big league 
star of the same name, At San Diego 


jack-of-all-trades in 


last season, Averill played 55 games 
in the outfield, 32 games at second 
base, 16 at third, 10 at first, one at 
shortstop, and 12 behind the plate 
And that’s not banana Ear]! 
& For the first time in history last 
season, all 16 big league baseball clubs 
clouted 100 or more home runs. Now 
here’s a queer one: The Chicago Cubs 
led both leagues with 182 homers, yet 
were the only team not to-slug at least 
one homer with the bases loaded! 
-~-HERMAN L. Mastin, Sports Edito 














Mi“ Good. 
Save your money. 


MW iA i i“Tops, don’t miss. 


Wi Fair. 


MAM ASLEEPING BEAUTY (Buena) 
Vista. Produced by Walt Disney.) 


Walt Disney’s staff of magicians has | 
done it again! Starting with Charles 
Perrault’s version of the famous fairy | 
tale, they have added grace, beauty, | 
excitement, and humor to win audiences 
of all ages. 

Disney’s artists re-create the tale of 
Aurora, doomed by an evil 
fairy to die on her sixteenth birthday 
her fairy godmothers who 
“death” into “sleep” from 
vhich Aurora could only be awakened 
by the kiss of true love. The three 
good fairies—F] Fauna, and Merry- 
veather—are plump, motherly, lovable, 
ind delightfully inept. Adding to the 
picture’s grandeur are its colorful dis- 
play in the Technirama-70 process and 
the fine score adapted from Tchaikov- 
sky’s “Sleeping Beauty Ballet.” 

Being shown with this cartoon fea- 
ture is Grand Canyon, with gorgeous 
panorama Ferde Grofe’s 
“Grand Canyon Suite,” as the score. 


Princess 


nut Save d by 


hange d 


Flora, 


shots and 


MiAMTHE BLACK ORCHID (Para- | 
mount. Produced by Carlo Ponti and 
Marcello Girosi. Directed by Martin 
Ritt.) 


Although this film was designed main- 
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* 
ly for adults, its interesting story, un- g aldin has the 
usual themes, and fine acting will appeal 


to young folk, too. It tells of two 
lonely people living in the Italian sec- 
tion of 
(Sophia Loren), and a 
widower (Anthony Quinn). But when 
Sophia and Anthony slowly fall in love, 
Anthony’s daughter and Sophia’s young 
son, a juvenile delinquent in a State 
Farm their parents’ 
happiness. The story may remind you 
of a soap opera at times, but the film’s 
warm, human qualities and good per- 
stirring. 
-Priuie T. 


ster’s widow 


almost destroy 


formances are 
HARTUNG 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


iA \4i“Tops, don’t miss. “iMGood. 

4 iA Fair MSave your money. 
Drama D Comedy ( Musical—(M Docu 
entar Y Animated Cartoor A); Western—(W) 


“141414 Nine Lives (D); Inn of the Sixth | 


Happiness (D); My Uncle, Mr. Hulot | 
C); Last Hurrah (D). 
“Mad Little Island (C); Up Peri- | 


scope (D); I Was Monty’s Double (D). | 
MiNo Name on the Bullet (W); Villa! 
W 7 Re stless Years ( D). 

“Blood of the Vampire (D). 


| e ° 3. 
f a large American city: a gang- | situation well in ha nd 
: a | eee 


...for future Big Leaguers and today’s top pros! 


The hand in the Spalding mitt up 
there belongs to Yogi Berra 


Like so many of the top men who 
play pro ball today, Yogi chooses to 
play with a Spalding mitt above all 
others. The reasons are simple. 

One—people like Yogi, Rocky Col- 
avito, Al Dark, Don Larsen... all 
members of the Spalding Baseball 
Advisory Staff . . . actually help de- 
sign them. Two—they’re made of the 


(Brrr Spalding-made baseballs 
La Pinnew™ are the only baseballs ever 
+ som harm tg 
"< “ ty “ay, | US d by the National and 
= ~——% American Leagues 
+> 


i 


richest leathers. Three—they’re made 


by the finest craftsmen. 

These qualities are always reflected 
in every single mitt and glove bear- 
ing the Spalding name. The ones you 
see in the big league parks. The ones 
you use in your own back yard 
One other point: al! Spalding baseball 
mitts and gloves are guaranteed 
unconditionally. Wouldn't it make 
sense for you to have a Spalding? 


ALDING 


sets the pace in sports 








| 







...With all your Friends, 
Relatives and Classmates | 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Send 25¢ for extra 


Super-speed service Silk Finish 


@ Wallet Size 















Money Back Guaranteed! 214" 31," | 
Just send your ’ fone 
favorite hot of | 








portrait (returned 
unharmed) and 
money to... 


WALLET PHOTO CO. 
Box B-713, Hillside, N. J. 














Dress Codes 
(Continued from page 18) 


Mr. R. B. Norman, a high school 
principal of Amarillo (Texas) High 
School, phrased it more bluntly, “You 
can’t put a boy into a monkey suit like 
one of those blue-jean outfits and ex- 
pect him to make any record for him- 


self.” 
THE CASE AGAINST CODES 


There are others, 
vigorously disagree with the idea. One 
of the most outspoken critics of dress 
codes is Dr. Rudolph Wittenburg, a 


however, who 





Buy U. S. Savings Stamps 





Got 


Saturday 


mK \body lov es 


You're home alone on a 
night—down in the 
me” dumps. Your complexion seems 
to be going hopelessly to pieces 
Never was there a more tragic case 
(you think) —a lonelier 
loved soul than you! 


more un 


Cheer up! Thousands with your 
problem have solved it with the help 
of Noxzema Skin Cream. It will do 
wonders for you, too 


Make yourself more attractive 
First thing, resolve to use Noxzema 
faithfully. With a little renewed effort 
each day it will restore your com- 
plexion, so your face once more 
shines out with a bright welcome 
smooth, fresh, wholesome! Here's 
all you do: 


This “routine” will work wonders 


Wash with Noxzema morning and 
night. Use it like soap. Smooth 
Noxzema on, wash it off with a wet 
iS greasele ss 


washcloth. Noxzema 


glides right off with water, leaves 
your skin cool, refreshed, thoroughly 
clean! 

Fact is, Noxzema is the only cream 
that cleans thoroughly like soap, and 
medicates while it cleans. Blemishes 
get special medicated treatment 
every time you wash your face. No 
wonder you see results so fast! 

Let Noxzema work for you all day 
Unlike caky cover ups Noxzemavan- 





“nobody loves me” blues? 


the 


ishes into your skin, fights skin prob- 
lems invisibly—without peeling or 
flaking. Wonderful, the way it holds 
makeup all day while it works under- 
cover to chase away surface blem- 
ishes fast! 

At night, pat extra Noxzema on 
trouble spots. Noxzema makes short 
work of them, because it has not one, 
but five medicinal ingredients! And 
Noxzema Skin Cream is greaseless, 
won't mess up your pillow 


The turning point could be today! 
Once skin problems are under con- 
trol, things will start looking up. Peo- 
ple react subconsciously to smooth, 
healthy-looking complexions and 
you'll feel a new security that will 
help you win friends. So don’t mope. 
Don't moon. Start clearing your skin 
with Noxzema today. You'll see a 
wonderful change. 

Remember, ask for medicated 
Noxzema Skin Cream today—49¢, 
67¢, 89¢ and $1.23 plus tax. At all 
drug and cosmetic counters 





A TIP FOR THE MEN! 
After you shave, don’t struggle with 
burning, sting-y preparations. Use 
Noxzema to soothe small nicks and 
razor damage. It prevents infections, 
keeps unattractive blemishes con- 
tinuously medicated, vanishes right 
into your skin 


Advertisement 








New York psychiatrist and the author 
of On Call for Youth. For years Dr. 
Wittenburg has studied teen-agers in 
schools and in clinics. The way a teen- 
ager dresses, he has concluded, often 
shows the way he feels. Consequently, 
he argues, one can’t change a teen- 
ager’s feelings by changing his clothes 

Consider, for example, the case of a 
boy who wears a motorcycle jacket and 
cowboy boots in a town where they are 
regarded as the “uniform” of a juvenile 
delinquent. Why does he do it? It may 
be, says Dr. Wittenburg, an act of 
defiance on the boy’s part. You can 
take away his jacket and boots, but this 
will not change his “inner attitude.” 
He will find some other—and perhaps 
more dangerous—ways to show his de 
fiance of public opinion. 

Other opponents of dress codes main 
tain that teen-agers should have the 
right to wear what they please. Fred 
Sparks, a nationally-syndicated news 
paper columnist, has declared that “as a 
taxpayer, I flatly insist that tax-spon 
sored schools have not got the right to 
forbid students from wearing blue 
jeans, boots, pink sweaters, or Elvis 
Presley sideburns, as long as they do 
their lessons and mind their teacher. 


URGES DASH IN CLOTHES 


“Let’s not start knocking the idealism 
and dreams out of young skulls,” Mr. 
Sparks pleads, “by curbing their in- 
stincts color and dash in clothes. 
We should encourage creativeness in 
cravats as well as in chemistry labs.” 

Some educators tend to agree with 
Mr. Sparks. Codes—any kind of codes- 
stress conformity. But conformity, they 
say, is not what our schools are sup- 
posed to stress. On the contrary, a basic 
aim of American education is to en- 
courage individuality. 

“If we are interested in how the in 
dividual student can most fully develop 
his personality and potentials,” says Dr 
Milton Akers, director of the Walden 
School in New York City, “then we 
can have no interest in turning him into 
a carbon copy of anyone else.” 

In addition, there are many people 
who see nothing wrong with wearing 
jeans or dungarees. After all, some of 
America’s leading citizens have worn 
them since pioneer days. After the 1956 
Presidential election, for example, Adlai 
Stevenson was photographed in blue 
jeans. And President Eisenhower's 
grandson, David, has been seen wearing 
blue jeans—on his way to school. 

No less an authority on fashion and 
etiquette than Amy Vanderbilt has en 
dorsed jeans. They are “as American as 
pie a la mode,” says Miss Vanderbilt. 

Moreover, many parents favor jeans 
because they are rugged, long-wearing, 
and inexpensive—the perfect garment! 
rough-and-tumble school  vears 


for 


for 

















Dress codes could mean higher cleaning 
bills for a family. And mother might 
have to spend more time washing and 
ironing to keep shirts and blouses clean 
for school. In some cases, a dress code 
could mean that a whole new wardrobe 
would have to be purchased for the 
teen-agers in the family. 


THE CASE FOR CODES 


Supporters of dress codes admit that 
some of these objections are valid. But 
they assert that their opponents over- 
look one important fact: The codes do 
seem to be accomplishing their purpose. 
In practice, better dress does lead to 
better behavior. To prove it, they cite 
principals and school superintendents— 
scores of them—who have reported less 
horseplay and rough-housing after dress 
codes had been introduced. 

To cite one case, high school prin- 
cipals in Buffalo were polled recently 
on how the dress code in that city is 
vorking. Ten out of 14 agreed that 
courtesy and behavior in the high 
schools have improved. 

School superintendent Manche has 
summed up the results of the Buffalo 
program this way: “Of course we have 
no proof that juvenile delinquency has 
gone down. But there are fewer com- 
plaints.” 

Many principals believe that the 
dress code operates in somewhat the 
same way as a “Quiet, Please” sign in 
the school library. It may not change 
any “inner attitudes,” but it does set the 
right atmosphere. 

Teen-agers often support dress codes 
on grounds of “self-defense.” They 
irgue that much of the criticism di- 
rected against them—as a group—stems 
from the bizarre dress of a small mi- 
iority. The relatively few teen boys 
vho wear tight jeans and leather jack- 
not be trouble-makers—but to 
many look like trouble- 
makers. A dress code is one way to pro- 
tect the reputation of all teen-agers in a 
ommunity. 

What are the prospects for a nation- 
wide adoption of dress codes? Accord- 
ng to the latest surveys, a growing 
number of high school principals as 
vell as students are backing the idea 
f Dress Right standards. The success 
f the Buffalo dress code appears to 
have set a trend in its favor throughout 


ets may 
people they 


the country 


WORD OF WARNING 


But one educator issues a word of 

uution. He is Mr. George F. Arnstein, 
a former assistant editor of the National 
Education Association Journal. Mr. Arn- 
stein visited Buffalo. He was impressed 
by what he saw and heard. His reserva- 
tion is that a code that works well in 
Buffalo may not necessarily work in, 
sav, Houston or Denver. 


The reason, explains Mr. Arnstein, is 
that there are many local variations on 
what constitutes good grooming. In 
Buffalo, jeans may be identified with 
juvenile delinquency. But in San Fran- 
cisco, home of the copper-riveted jean, 
they are accepted as proper attire. 

In short, there is no one dress code 
suitable for all parts of the country. 
Today, some ten per cent of all high 
schools ban jeans. But in one New 
Jersey school, jeans are permitted, and 
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it’s pedal-pushers that are banned. On 
the other hand, a California school has 
no objection to pedal-pushers, but it 
does object to Bermuda shorts. 

Many observers have concluded that 
dress codes are a matter to be decided 
by each school on the basis of its own 
particular problems and views. Expe- 
rience shows that the most successful 
codes are those that are hammered out 
after a frank 
all concerned. 
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and 


tree 














“Help! | can’t do the Algebra problems!” 


“Gosh, Helen, you’re a whizz at Math, please tell me 


how to do this equation. It has me floored! . . . Oh, is 
that how? . . . Oh, that’s a cinch. I knew that if I phoned 


you'd have the answer. Thanks, see you!” 


Leave it to Betty to get things done by telephone. 


Whether it’s a homework problem to take care of, or a 


get-together to arrange, her telephone is her nearest and 


dearest friend. It keeps her in touch with the gang, and 


acts as her social secretary. A girl is simply nowhere 


without a phone! 


“It’s smart to use the telephone—and fun, too!” 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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COLLEGE and 
CAREER 





Send your inquiries about careers to 
Harold Zuckerman, School and College 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 
12nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. Ques- 
tions of greatest interest will be answered 
here. 
letter. 


Sorry, no answers by personal 


Q. I am interested in pharmacology 


What careers are open to me? What 
courses should I take in high school? 
Where can I get additional information 
on this career?—L. F., Stockton, Calli- 
fornia. 

A. Pharmacology is the science of 
drugs. It includes the study of chemi 
cals and materials for use in medical 
treatment. In addition to dispensing 
drugs in a retail pharmacy you may 
work in a hospital, do research in a 


laboratory or obtain employment in the 
and 
f 


drug manufacturing fi 


sales promot department of 


ns. In high S¢ h 0] 





you should take courses in chemistry, 


physics, and mathematics. For further 
information about pharmacy and the 
colleges of pharmacy in the U.S., write 


to Charles Pfizer and Co., 800 Second 
Avenue, N.Y. 17, N.Y., for their book- 
let, “Your Caree1 Opportunity in Phar- 
macy.” 


QO. I would like to prepare to become 
an interpreter.—D. F., Malverne, N.Y 
Are there good prospects for jobs as a 
simultaneous interpreter?—J. L., Sebe- 


Mich 


wding, 


able to 
language into 
Great skill and 


to translate the true 


A. An interpreter must be 
translate from a foreign 
English and vice versa 

training are needed 
meaning of words and phrases. Simul- 
the 


mferences 


taneous translators employed at 


U.N 


have had experience in a foreign coun- 


and at international « 
try. Employment is available with busi- 
ympanies, and 
governmental High school 
work should emphasize English, speech, 


ness firms, publishing « 


agencies. 


history and the language of your choice. 


A college education with a major in 


that language and history is strongly 


recommended. 


QO. Should I go to a baseball training 
camp or directly to college if I want 





You may win a $430.00 Scholarship in Commercial Art 


draw 
me! 


Draw this girl's head 
high. Use pencil. Y ret 
complete art « 

training In commercial ar 
winner of contest. Y are tar 
individually, by professiona 
artists on the staff of world’s 
largest home stud irt scl 
Contest winner a £ 
drawing supplies and valuabk 
art textbooks. Ent for 
April 1959 conte must be 
received by April 30. None 
returned. Winner notified 
Amateurs only. Our students not 
eligible. Mail your dr 


ART INSTRUCTION, INC., st 3589 


500 Soutt 


Minneapo 5, Minnesota 





Please enter my attached 
in your “Draw Me’’ contest 


PLEASE PRINT 


Name AGE 

; ipatior - 

Add Apt ™ 
ty— Zone__¢ ty State 


to be a baseball player?—Z. H., San- 
ford, Fla. 


A. Camps scout for gifted high school 
ball players. But if you haven’t had 
experience enough to attract their at- 
tention, try to make a college baseball 
team 


QO. I am planning to work in a bank 
after I graduate from high school 
Where can I get further information 
about employment opportunities in that 
field? Are there opportunities for ad- 
vanced study while employed?—B. S., 
Topeka, Kansas. 


A. Banks employ a large numbei 
of people with varied talents and edu- 
cational preparation: clerks, bookkeep 


and 


ers, guards, credit specialists are 
only a few. Some require college train- 
ing, others only special schooling. For 
information on general employment op- 
portunities, write to the American Bank- 
12 East 36th Street, N.Y. 
6, N.Y. For information on educational 
opportunities while employed, write to 
the American Institute of Banking, 12 
East 36th St., N.Y. 16, N.Y. 


ers Assoc., 


O. I should like to be a journalist. 
Should I go to college? What prepara- 
tion is necessary? Where can I get fur- 
ther information?—S. K., Duluth, Minn.; 
E. F., Buffalo, New York; R. A., New 
York City. , 


A. Although talented writers with 
little academic training beyond high 
school can reporters, an in- 
creasing number of newspapers require 
applicants to have a college education. 
Some editors prefer a degree in jour- 
nalism; a degree in liberal 
arts. Try for the school newspaper or 
a summer job with your local news- 
paper. Even if it isn’t reporting, it will 
make you familiar with newspaper work. 
For further information on requirements 
for a career in journalism write to the 
American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation, 370 Lexington Ave., New York 
Ty C&S 


become 


others, 


QO. I am interested in the field of 
Can I study this in 
college? Where can I get information 
on how to prepare for this career?— 
D. J., Dakota City, Neb.; K. M., Ocean- 
lake, Ore 


commercial art 


A. Ability is most important. Tech- 
school. Art 
require 2-3 years for 
the certificate. Some universities offer 
the B.F.A. (Bachelor of Fine 
Arts) in which art instruction is sup- 
English, history, 


niques are provided in 


schools usually 
degree 


plemented by sci- 


ence, etc. For further information about 
schools of art write to the National 
Society of Art Directors, 115 West 
40th Street, N.Y.C., N.Y. —H.Z. 






























MEDICAL LABORATORY 








AIRLINE SECRETARIAL 











MEDICAL 
TECHNOLOGY 


ONE-YEAR co-education- 
al course under personal 
supervision of recognized physicians enabling 
students to acquire M.T. registration at gradu- 
ation. Day sessions only. Request Catalog #11 
Also, 6 month courses in 
MEDICAL LABORATORY and X-RAY 
morning, afternoon and evening sessions 
FREE PLACEMENT SERVICE 
For SHORT Courses, request catalog No. 22 
For 27 years, “MANHATTAN TRAINING has 
prepared men and women for distinctive careers. 


MANHATTAN MEDICAL ASSTS’ SCHOOL 


Licensed by N. Y¥. State Education Dept. 








me (780 Broadway (57 St. ). N.Y.C. PL 7- -8275 


REAL JOB SECURITY for LIFE! 


Be a medical technician. Courses to 
12 mos. in clinical laboratory. X-ray 
and Electrocardiography. M.D. super- 
vision. Big demand, good pay. Free 
placement. Coed classes start Jan., 
Apr., July, Oct. G.I. Approved 
Request Free Catalog indicating 


hool grade 
NORTHWEST INSTITUTE 
of Medical Laboratory Technique 
3414 East Lake Street 
Minneapolis 6, Minn. 


Become a ” MEDICAL TECHNICIAN mowros 


X-RAY TECHNICIAN IN 6 MONTHS 
MEDICAL SECRETARY IN 12 MONTHS 
trons waiting for Frankim Graduates — one 

ng Sthools of its kind. Free Placement 





National reput or thorough training. Extensively Equip 


ped Bee tiful, spacious School. Coeducational. Ap 
proved for Veterans. Founded 1919. Write for catalog 7 


tose SCHOOL OF SCIENCE & ARTS 
SOUTH 22ND STREET. PHILADELPHIA 3 PENNA 

















TRAVEL TOURS 
STUDENT TRAVEL 


A R J STA ASSOCIATION 


in cooperation with 


THOS. COOK & SON 


World’s Oldest and Largest Travel Organization 
offers personclized summer tours to 
U.S.A., CANADA, MEXICO and EUROPE 
Special Age Groups: 13-15, 16-17, 18-20. 
Co-educational & All Girls, $695 Up 
Largest and most experienced 
specialists in teen-age travel. 

Director: MRS. DIANE KULICK. 

Call MUrray Hill 8-2230. 


Write for information to 587 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
or consult your travel agent 





TEACHING 








MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


prepares young women 
fo teach in nursery school, 
kindergarten, and primary grades 
e 4-year accredited college pro- 
gram combines liberal arts 
and professional education. 
® Graduates qualify for N. Y. 
State Certificate. 
® B.S. Degree in Education. 
Write or phone Director of Admissions 


MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Box R, 66 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 11 ORegon 5-0830 
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Now be an 


AIRLINE SECRETARY al - 


in an executive capacity 
lesk 


GRACE DOWNS “schoo. 

















Do your work at your 


and in the clouds. Large, we! 

equipped uncrowded oe 
rooms, expert staff, supervised 
dormitories . ~ — fire 

proof building 


1-YEAR COURSE INCLUDES: 


1. Gregg Shorthand 


2. Speed Typing 

$. Complete Air Hostess 
Course 

4. Airline Terminolgy . mK rsonal Hy giene 

5. Office Administration nNICE fe 

6. Airline Flying Pr ise a 1 Per nality 
Procedures Supervised Stu ay & 


Teletypewriting Pr € 
Licensed by N. Y. State onustn Department 
Day classes only. Get Book OS 


GRACE DOWNS ‘“Sciooi" 


SCHOOL 
477 First Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 
(Bet. 27 & 28 Sts 


ORegon 9-6440 


gon 











BEAUTY CULTURE 





School & College Directory 


These schools offer excellent courses in various career fields. Be sure to write them 
for free catalogs. And when you do, please mention the name of this magazine. 






Pr a Ae ee: 
See eee eee ee 








SECRETARIAL 








Katharine 


Gibbs 


BOSTON 16 
21 Marlborough St. SECRETARIAL 
NEW YORK 17 bd training. Three 
230 Park Ave practical courses. 


One-Year Secretarial 

Liberal Arts-Secretarial (two years) 
Special Course for College Women 
Catalog: 


MONTCLAIR, N.J. 
33 Plymouth St. § 


PROVIDENCE 6 


155 Angeli St EnwouimMent Dean 





THE ARTS 











CARNEGIE 


College of Fine Arts 


DRAMA « ARCHITECTURE * MUSIC 
PAINTING « DESIGN * SCULPTURE 
B.F.A. and M.F.A. degrees. Catalog 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Schenley Park + Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 











Students 
PLAN NOW TO EARN 


HIGH 
INCOME 


Professional Beauvticians are 
in great demand everywhere. 
Beauty Culture offers you more oppor- 
tunities for personal and financial inde- 
pendence than almost any other profession. 

For Facts on o Beauty Culture coreer, write to: 
NATIONAL ASSOC. OF COSMETOLOGY SCHOOLS 








ee Dept. 2-S, 3839 White Plains Ra., New York 67, N. Vu 

















CLEVELAND 
institute of art 


PAINTING FASHION 

SCULPTURE CERAMICS 

GRAPHICS WEAVING 
catalog INDUSTRIAL DESIGN TEXTILE DESIGN 
on INTERIOR DESIGN = SILVERSMITHING 
request ADVERTISING ENAMELING 


ILLUSTRATION TEACHER TRAINING 
DIPLOMAS - DEGREES - SCHOLARSHIPS 
11141 East Boulevard, Cleveland 6, Ohic 





Just the Simple ABC’ 
You already know 





There Are 450 
SPEEDWRITING 
Shorthand Schools. 


Write to us for 
name of SPEED- 
WRITING 
SCHOOL nearest 
you or 


CONSULT 


PHONE BOOK 


the first 








FOR SPEED AND ACCURACY 
SENIORS—YOU already know 75% of SPEEDWRIT- 
ING shorthand... 
why SPEEDWRITING is so easy, 
quickly. That’s why, too, you can EARN $1,000 MORE 
year out of high 
WRITING you'll be earning while symbol shorthand 
students are still struggling! SPEEDWRITING secre- 
taries and stenographers are EMPLOYER-PREFERRED 
for greater accuracy, dependability, 
until you graduate. Start putting a guarantee 
future NOW—with SPEEDWRITING shorthand! 
Speedwriting Publishing Co., Inc., 55 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 





the ABC’s of the alphabet! That's 
can be learned so 
school. With SPEED- 


speed. Don’t wait 





in your 
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What Color? 


An overworked announcer on a TV 
color spectacular fainted dead away 
during a final rehearsal 

As he came to, the producer bent 
over him. “Jonathan! ied. “What 


happened?” 


[he dazed announcer shook his head 
‘I don’t know,” he answered. “Sudden 
ly everything went black-and-white!” 

In a Shot... 

“Huh!” said the waitress to her pal 
as a customer left her table. “He said 
he felt like a young colt, but I'd say 
he looked more like an old 45.” 

E. |} \ rican Weekly 





EXCHANGE WALLET-SIZED PHOTOS WITH 


SCHOOLMATES AND THAT ‘SPECIAL SOMEONE’ 





65 for $1.98 


Include 27¢ for 
postage & handling 


So welcome to give and get! Full wallet size 

22" by 32” on finest quality portrait paper. 

Send any size snapshot or negative in black and 

white or color. Send for FREE MAILERS. 
Original Returned Unharmed 


NVOY PHOTO 
BOX 121 + BATH BEACH STA.. BROOKLYN 14 WN. Y. 


Read This First 


Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending for stamps. If the adver- 
tisement mentions “approvals,” the stamp dealer 









will send you in addition to any free stamps, or | 


stamps you pay for in advance, a selection of other 
stomps tasoe as “approvals.’’ Each of these “op- 
roval” stomps has a price clearly marked. If you 
— any of the “approval” stamps you must pay 
for them and return the ones you do not wish to 
buy. When writing to stamp advertisers be sure 
to write your name and address on your letter and 
on the upper left-hand corner of the envelope. If 
you do not intend to buy any of the “approval” 
stamps return them promptly, being careful to 
write your name and address in the upper left-hand 
corner of the envelope in which you return the 
stomps. If you are a beginner in stamp collecting, 
you should ask your parents’ advice before send- 
ing for stamps. If any reader feels that a stamp 
dealer who advertises on this page has not lived 
up to the t rms as advertised, the reader should 
write to the advertiser about it. Wait at least two 
weeks for an onswer. If necessary the reader may 
appeal to the —— Editor of Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, 





PPLL SE 


FREE! GIANT STAMP Zoo 


oa akes Leopards, Rhinoc pene 
abu, Koala bear and other fle 
jungle beasts Pan Send 10¢ 


for hanc jing. 
Free stamp magazine. LINCOLN STAMP CO.. 
: St. Catharine's 162, Ontario. 








STAMP COLLECTION 


100 different stamps from Europe, 
Africa, Asia, Scandinavia, Balkans, 

etc. 4¢ to approval applicants 

TATHAM STAMP COMPANY, Springfield 92, Mass. 


NORTH WEST PACIFIC ISLANDS 


Bet you haven't any stamps from this country!! We are 
giving away an exclusive mint North West Pacific Islands 
stamp to all new approval applicants 


___ VIKING, Great Neck 116, N. Y. 


TERRIFIC einéiin: 


Israel—Iceland—Vatican Assortment—plus exotic triangle 
set—Also fabulous British Colonial Accumulation—Plus 
large stamp book—All four offers free—Send 10¢ to cover 
postage. Empire Stamp Corp., Dept. SB, Torente, Canada. 














ballet 
was the 


One of Denmark’s foremost 
dancers, Margrethe Schanne, 
model for the new stamp shown above. 
The stamp will be issued next May in 
honor of the annual Danish 
Ballet and Music Festival. 

Pictured on the stamp is a ballerina 


Royal 


doing the grand jeté pronounced 
grahn zheh TAY). This is a ballet term 
in French—for “great leap.” As the 
ballet dancer leaps, she extends her 
irms while doing a split in the air. 
The artist who designed the stamp 
watched Miss Schanne in rehearsals for 


hours at a time. He made dozens of 
quick sketches of the position of her 
hands, legs, head during the 
jeté. From these sketches he 
a finished drawing, which was to 


Danish 


arms, 
grand 
made 
be the 
stamp. 


main design of the 


MAKING A STAMP 


The artist’s drawing goes to an en- 
graver. Using a sharp, pointed tool he 
copies the artist’s drawing on a die, a 
small piece of steel. This die is hard- 
ened in a special process and 
polished. Then it is placed on a huge 
machine, which pushes rows of exact 
impressions of the die into a roller of 
soft steel. 

The roller is hardened and used for 
pushing impressions of the die into a 
flat piece of steel, called a printing 
plate. It is fitted on a printing press 
that runs off sheets of the new stamp. 
The press automatically punches out 
rows of holes, called perforations, be- 
tween each stamp on the sheet. 

Every sheet comes off the press num- 
bered consecutively. “plate num- 
bers” appear in the margins at the four 
corners of the sheet. Many collectors 
save “plate blocks,” a series of four 
or more stamps still attached to the 
sheet margin bearing the plate number. 

After the new sheets are spot- 
checked for errors, they are shipped 
to local post offices. Tony Simon 


also 


These 


= 0 " 
y Looking and 
! Listening 





Show of the Week: This is a good week 
laughs, with most of them to 
come from a special hour-long Jack 
Benny Show on CBS-TV, Wednesday, 
March 18. Benny is joined by guests 
Bob Hope and Mitzi Gaynor (her first 
TV appearance in five years) in a “book 
show”’—that is, a show with a plot. 
It’s live, too. 

>» On Friday the Thirteenth, NBC-T\ 
presents the Bob Hope Show—on film- 
with Rhonda Fleming, Wendell Corey, 


for 


Guy Mitchell, Chuck (The Rifleman) 
Connors, and Gail (Annie Oakley) 
Davis as guests. Then, on ABC-TV, 


Walt Disney Presents more laughs 

an all-Donald Duck show, “Highway 
to Trouble.” Donald Duck, by the way, 
25th birthday this year (hasn't 
aged much, has he?), which accounts 
for so many Duck programs this season. 
CBS-TV’s Schlitz Playhouse has a com- 
edy called “Ivy League,” in which Wil- 
liam Bendix, as a tough Marine ser- 
geant, enrolls as a college freshman. 


> Mr. 
tion and 
egg shell, 
Tubes and Sieves,” 


March 14. 


has a 


Wizard, explaining capillary ac- 
osmosis, carrot, an 
and bits of glass in “Tiny 


NBC-TV, Saturday, 


uses a 


» Omnibus will do a new version of 
George M. Cohan’s “45 Minutes from 
Broadway,” Sunday, March 15. No 
cast announced yet, but NBC-TV 
usually does well by this show. The 
Twentieth Century (CBS-TV) recalls 
the China-Burma-India action in World 
War II with films of “Burma and The 
Hump.” A special hour-long Frances 
Langford Presents will be on NBC-TV. 
George Sanders, Hugh O'Brian, Julie 
London, Bob Hope (what, again?), 
Edgar Bergen and Charlie McCarthy 
and others will appear in this show 
which was filmed a long time ago, but 


was never shown. 


>» Eugene Ormandy and the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, with soprano Eleanor 
Steber as will give a concert 
on Voice of Firestone, ABC-TV, Mon- 
day, March 16. 


>» John McIntire, who plays Lt. Mul 
doon on Naked City (ABC-TV), wants 
to quit the show and retire to Montana, 
so on Tuesday, March 17, Lt. Muldoon 
will be killed! And John McIntire will 
be a free man. 
Check your local paper for time and 
channel of each of these shows. 
—Dicx KLEINER 


soloist, 




















Rules Are Rules 


It was the hard and fast rule of a 
small airline that each plane fly the 
company flag at take-offs and landings. 
[his was the co-pilot’s responsibility. 
Any infraction meant a $5 fine. 

One dark and stormy night; a vet- 
ran pilot was flying with a young co- 
pilot on his first flight for the com- 
pany. As the weather closed in and 
vings iced up, the co-pilot became 
\ isibly nervous, 

Suddenly an engine conked out— 
ind the youngster looked fearfully at 
the altimeter. “Yipes!!” he cried. “Look 
it the way we're falling. We're prac- 
tically on the ground!” 

“Well, don’t just sit there!” snapped 
the pilot. “Stick out that flag! You want 
to get fined five bucks?” 

E. E. Kenyon, American Weekly 


Pick-Up 
At the side of a highway in New 
Jersey, a young man stood holding a 
card that read: “Stop at Joe’s.” 
Some 600 yards further on stood an- 
other with a sign. His read: “This is 


Joe.” 
Quote 


Train of Thought 


Bob was visiting a friend who wanted 
Bob to meet an Indian with a remark- 
able memory. Bob asked the Indian 
what he had for breakfast July 12, 1949. 

“Eggs,” replied the Indian. 

“Bah!” said Bob. “Everybody has 
eggs for breakfast.” 

Two years later, Bob saw the same 
Indian. Bob raised his hand, and said, 
“How.” 


“Scrambled,” replied the Indian. 
Liberty 





Answer to Last Week’s Crossword Puzzle 
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Sink or Sock 

A Navy recruit lost his rifle on the 
firing range. When told he would have 
to pay for it, he protested. “Suppose 
I was driving a jeep and somebody 
stole it. Would I have to pay for that, 
too?” 

He was informed that he would have 
to pay. 

“Now,” said the recruit, “I know 
why the captain always goes down with 
his ship.” 


Lost and Found 

Jesse Block and his wife, Eve Sully, 
the vaudeville stars, returned to their 
dressing room at the Paladium in Lon- 
don to find a thief had taken their 
jewelry. 

They called Scotland Yard and a de- 
tective arrived complete with derby, 
pipe, and umbrella. He questioned 


31 


Tra-la-la 


Irate landlady (to ha 
been keeping everyone up with loud 
and long piano “Do 
know there’s an old lady sick upstairs?” 

Tenant-musician: “No, but hum the 


tune and I might pick it up!” 
Canadian H 


tenant who 


playing ) you 


gh News 


Candid Comment 


While watching a movie heroine's 
pitiful struggle to find true love, a hus 
band became more and more annoyed 
with his wife’s sniffles. Finally he 
manded: “Why is it you cry over the 


woes of people you neve 


de 


imaginary 





everyone so thoroughly there was no | 
doubt in anyone’s mind the jewels | 
would soon be recovered. 

The following day there was a phone 
call. “Mr. Block, this is Inspector Gray 
of Scotland Yard.” 

“Yes, yes,” answered Block. “You’ve 
found our jewels?” 

“No—but have you found my um- 
brella? I think I left it in your dress- 


ing room.” 
A. M. A. Journal 









met?” 

“For the same reason,” his wife 
snapped back, “that you yell and 
scream when a man you don't know 
hits a home run.” 

Quot 
25 wut svt ee 
|. PORTRAITS AA Moone 


ef 


INCE 1933 


Send $1.00 with each graduation 
portrait, favorite snopshot or neg- 
ative for 25—2'/.x3'. inch wallet 
photoes. Made on double weight 
silk finish portrait paper. Original 
returned. Money back gucrantee— 
60 for $2.00 — 100 for $3.00 

GIANT SNAPSHOTS, INC 

Dept. 43. Green Bay, Wis 

















you're a MAN 


And men who shave with today’s sharper blades need 
Mennen Shave Creams to guard against over-shaved skin! 


Sa IonSoaua 
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SAVHS wasauivt 





Special formula lets you shave close. . 


. comfortably. % 
Free Mennen Shave Kit... Brushless or Lather. Send 25¢ for mail- a 
ing and postage to: Mennen, Dept. SS, Box 200, Morristown.N. J 

















How America’s toughest “exams’’ 
help build the Can Do cars for ’59 


There are over 15,000 parts in a new car of The 
Forward Look—and they’ ve got to be right. Here’s 
how rugged testing and inspection make sure these 
cars ““Can Do what they look like they can do!”’ 





In this test, the inspec- | 
tor pries and chips at } 
every weld in a typical 
car body.Strong, tough 
body welds help give 
Forward Look cars 
their quiet, firm ride. 





All basic materials are analyzed in the laboratory. 
Above, engineer tests seat fabric in special cabinet 
that reproduces effects of sun, and dampness. 
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This device—nicknamed ‘Hurricane Annie’’—blasts At quality control “broadcasting station’’, inspectors check “report ] 
out 188 gallons of water a minute in a rugged test of card”’ of each car, use intercom to make instant corrections at ] 
Can Do cars precise construction and water-tightness, any point on assembly line. 
i 
: 
Even the sound is 
checked. Here, I 
technician places | 
tape-recorder ( 
mike near rear 
axle of road-test ( 
car in our Elec- ; 
tronic Highway 
Laboratory. Engi- : 
neers will listen t 
to tape for clues 
to improving i 
smoothness and t 
quietness of ride. ( 
Forty-miles-an-hour-standing-still helps check engine, 
lights, wipers of completed car. Inspector drives car right i 
off assembly line onto rollers, then steps on the gas. I 
‘ 
Forward Look cars have to be good to pass \ 
these ‘“‘exams” and the many more they 
take. The proof? It’s down at the dealer’s CHRYSLER CORPORATIO N 
right now. Ask Dad to stop in with you \ 
a ” P . : t 
and take a drive. You’ll see for yourselves! PLYMOUTH * DODGE - DE SOTO 
CHRYSLER : IMPERIAL ( 














The Spring Book Parade 


By HARDY FINCH 


H' NDREDS of new books tor voung 
1 ol } vith colorful jackets 


tt é ings, books with eve- 
lustrations, books of fiction 
yk yf eas and facts, soon will 
icle libraries, schools, and 
store t} ughout the nation. 
Phe titles—products of artists, authors, 
editors, printer ind binders—ofter a 
{ ideas tor every interest 
lit 
THE SPACE AGE 
Between Earth and Space (Macmil- 
lia $5) by Clyde Orr, J associate 
professor at the Georgia Institute of 
echnology, takes the reader on a jour- 
through the earth’s atmosphere and 
usses such unusual subjects as su 
ersonic High vibration in air, the 
beginnings of atmosphere, and air pol- 
lution. A ipsule guide to the space 


age is Tomorrow—The Moon ( Prentice- 
Hall, $3.50) by Abraham and Rebecca 
B. Marcus both teach- 
ers, explain in language the 


} 


pDASsK 


The Marcuses, 
evervday 
differences among missiles, satel- 
lites, rockets, and jets: tell how a satel- 
lite gets into orbit 

Che exciting story of the wav medical 
cience is he Iping to put man into space 


told in Medical Science and Space 
Travel (Watts, $3.95) by William A. 
Kinney. Are we winning the space 
race? Llovd Mallan, science writer, 


has some startling revelations to make 
on this subject in Soviet Space Science 
McKay, $5 Mallan bases his report 
on talks with some 30 top Russian space 


scientists and on 


»bservations of instru- 
vents and equipment in many parts of 
the Soviet | 


mon 


Written especially for the teen reader 
s Ballooning in the Space Age (Whit- 
tlesey House $3 by Lynn Poole, 
lescribing how the balloon strato- 
aboratories work, what results have 


ilready been achieved, and what role 
balloonists will play in the future. The 
Story of Flight— From the Ancient 
Winged Gods to the Age of Space 
Golden Press, $3.95) by John Lewel- 
en and Irwin Shapiro, for the below- 
teen youngster, tells in pictures and 
vords the story of flight from Da Vinci 
to jets and rockets. 

[wo new titles deal with 
chemistry: The Romance of Chemistry: 
From Ancient Alchemy to Nuclear Fis- 


science 


Viking, $3.75) by Keith Gordon 
account of the great 


sion 
Irwin, the men 
in chemistry from the days of the search 


for the philosopher's stone to the pres 


ent time: and Discovering Chemistry 
Harcourt, Brace, $3) by Elizabeth K 
Cooper, an easy-to understand descrip 
tion of basic principles, home experi 
ments, and chemical history. For the 


top high school chemistry student, Big 
Molecules (Macmillan, $3.95) by Si 
Harry Melville presents developments 
in one of the new fields of science, the 
chemistry of high polyme rs 

Also for top science students is 
Charles Darwin: Evolution and Natural 
Selection (Beacon Press, $5.75 


by Bert Loewenberg, 


edited 
an excellent an 
thology of the writings of Darwin. 

For the 12-16 age group, Science and 
the Doctor (Criterion, $3.50) by F. R 
Elwell and Dr. J. M. Richardson fol 
lows the history of medicine from the 
days of Galileo. 

The new edition of Television Works 
Like This (Whittlesey, $2.75) by Jeanne 
and Robert Bendick brings up-to-date 
a book popular with readers 
New 


television, closed circuit television, and 


age 10 


and up. material includes pay 
video tape. Excellent line drawings aid 
greatly in the understanding of the text. 

How an animated film is made is 
explained strikingly in pictures and in 
words in the new The Art of Animation 
(Golden Press, $5.95) by Bob Thomas 
and the staff of the Walt Disney Studio. 

Exploring Science (World, $4.95) by 


Jonathan N. Leonard, science editor of 


Time magazine (ages 10 up), offers 
such topics as “Why the Earth Has 
Land,” “How Mountains Grow,” “The 
Work of the Atmosphere,” “Whirling 
Storms,” “Deep Space,” “Scientific 


Method,” “Mass Production,” and “Ma 
chines That Think.” 

Too late for the fall book 
but our nomination for the 
department, is The March of Archaeol- 
ogy by C. W. Ceram (Alfred A. Knopf, 
$15), a remarkable dramatization of the 
civiliza 
tions in a perfect blending of words 


mention, 


“don’t miss 


modern discovery of ancient 


and pictures. Teen and adult 


HISTORY 


Two of the most startling books to be 
published this spring are Teapot Dome 
(Viking, $5) by M. R. Werner 


and 





13-T 


PTHEODORI 
ROOSEVELT 


Starr and Brotherhood f kei 
Straus and Cudahy 

Sondern, |r. The tormer deta 
scale for the first time the 


lle, known as the Teapot 


John 
Farrar 
Frederic 
in full 
famous swine 
, 
which 
officials in the Har 


latter describe 


Dome scandals 
ot the 
administi 
Mafia 
Exciting tare tor the Civil Wai 
thusiast is Secret Missions of the Civil 


public 


ition Phe 


War (Rand, McNally, $5) by Philip 
Van Doren Stern, which highlights the 
many undercover operations done b 
men and women tor the North and the 
South. Sea Devil of the Confederacy 


Funk and Wagnalls. $4.95) by Edward 
Bovkin, Ghost Ship of the 
Confederacy, is the rousing story o 
John Newland Mathit, ( ontederate com 


exploit 


author of 


mander, and his spectacular 
running the Union blockade 


Donald Baar Chidsey, author of July 


4, 1776, and of many historical novels 
has written Valley Forge Crown 
$3.50), an hour-by-hour, day-by-day 
story of the most fateful winter in om 


nation’s history 
One of the 
the American Indian to appear in some 


most usetul SOUTCES 1h 


time is the new American Indians, Yes 
terday and Today (Dutton, $4.95 
This alphabetically arranged encyclo 


pedia has eight hundred entries, cross 
indexed for the convenience of | the 
reader 
CY. 
King’s Peace is The King’s War 
millan, $7.50) 


Wedgwood's sequel to The 
Max 


an illuminating account 


of the stirring events of the fight be 
tween the Cavaliers and the Round 
heads in England 

Earlier times and civilizations «are 


‘ 
also treated by the new spring books 
Arnold J. | pl 
losopher, in Hellenism (Oxtord Unive 
sity Press, $4.50) traces the development 
of Hellenic 
from its earliest beginnings to its decline 
A.D. In Rivers in 
and Cudah 


are hae logist 


historian an ) 


Tovnbee phi 


Graeco-Roman — culture 
in the 7th Century 
the Desert (Farrar, Straus 
$6.50). Nelson Glueck 
describes in words and 
them) the rise 


pictures 1s 
and fall of 
civilizations in the Negev. Leonard Cot 
trell takes the reader on a 
seven ancient and seven modern Won 


ders of the World (Rinehart. $4 


Turn page) 


pages of 


ypurney to 
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FOR 
GROWING-UP 
READERS 





EXCITING 


New Books from LITTLE, BROWN 
Ride the White Tiger 


By Rocer W. Crart 


Kim. The true stor f a pluck 
South Korean be luring th 
is told by the American soldier wh 
found and adopted hin 2 up 

$ ) 


The Adventures 
of Rinaldo 
By Isapetta Horr. Illustrated b 
Erik Blegvad. This richly humor 
tale of knights, valiant deeds 


wicked villains and a troop of per 
forming animal enters ak 
quixotic Rinaldo, funniest knight 
all. An Atlantic Book. 10-14, $3.00 


The Knight of the 
Golden Flee CE 
By Vircinta Cuase. Illust 
Howard Simon. The biography of 
a forgotten man, William Phipps 


twenty-first son, treasure hunter 


knight, and Governor of colonial 
Massachusetts. 12 up $ 
The Lion’s Whiskers 
By Russect Davis and Brent AsH 
ABRANNER. Illustrated by James 


Teason. From High Africa come 


these forty-one entert g Ethi 

pian folk tales collected by two 
Americans who heard them from 
tribal storytellers. 12 up $3.00 


Treasure of the 


High Country 


By Jonreep Laurirzen. Illustrated 


by Eric Von Schmidt 


thrilling story of three children’s 


legend-haunted 


A weird and 


adventures in the 
Caroloma country, scene of é 
Young Mustandger by the same 
author. 10-14 $3.00 


Castle on the Campus 


By Don Witcox. This realistic story 
of college life has an international 
twist as an English student finds 
his bearings in a Midwest univer- 
sity. By the author of Basketball 
Star and Joe Sunpool. 13 up. $3.00 


ind Smyth sewn 


All books clothbound 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
BOSTON 


Id } th } | 


Phe incient | rit JACK 
round tor i new teen-a historical 
vel. Land of Foam (Houghton, Mit 

Hin, $3.50 by Ivan Yetren Its hero 

ying Greek sculpto tarts out to 
ee the irt tf Crete nistortune 
take him t slavery i I pt ind to 
the jungle ft Atrica 

Set against the backg rf the 

Mayan civilization in } tan 1s the 
tol yf The Rattle nak God John 
D $3) by John Hol ivolve 
I he I I exile ind l 
{ t Fil the victin ‘ | pl rt 
Mexico, during the tu ent vears of 

1] to 1913, is the I Je remy 
( ven Houghton, M $3.25 by 
| e ( I] smith 

Other teen histori nection vith 

American backgrounds in es Attack 

t Fort Lookout Duell, Sloan, and 

Peace os by Col ynel rn Reece 
ng the adventures of ing officer 
trontie. utpost in the Northwest 
before the War of 1812; Sam Hen 


lerson, Texas Ranger (McKa $2.75 
Norton \l Giffin re lat v the expe rl 


ences of an orphan boy 10 joined the 
Texas Rangers in the i r Sam 
Houston ind The V oyage f the Jave 
n (Harcourt, Brace, $2:95) by Stephen 
W. Meader, narrating details of a boy’s 
| iboard the new Ame! in clipper 
Ip Javelin at the time ft the Caliton 
gold rush 


BIOGRAPHY 


The thousands of read t Doctor 
Zhivago have, no doubt, ndered just 

it made Boris Pasternak the vriter 
nad poet he is today. N light is shed 
von his life by the public ition of 
| Remember: Sketch for Autobiog 
raphy (Pantheon Books, $3.75 

Among the recent biographies, sev- 


i 
] 
i] portray distinguish Englishmen. 


Kitchener Portrait of an Impe rialist 


Dutton, $6.50) by Philip Magnus is 
in authoritative account of the almost 
legendary Lord Kitchener who served 
England in Egypt, Sudan, South Africa 
ind India, and became Secretary of 


State for War during World War I 
The Pulse of Radar (Dial Press, $6) is 
the autobiography of Sir Robert Wat 
son-Watt who first thought of radar. 
In Mr. Churchill’s Secretary 
McCann, $3.75), the great 
retary recalls the years that she worked 

th him, 1941-1945 

New American biographies deal with 
the great and near-great. Stephen A 
Douglas: Defender of the Union (Lit- 
tle, Brown, $3.50) by Gerald M. Capers 


gives a much-needed new view of the 


Coward- 


nans sec 


mystery man of American history. 
Swamp Fox (Holt, $4.50) by Robert 
of the life 
ind campaigns of General Francis 
Marion 

the American Revolutior 


D. Bass is the exciting story 


1732-1795), tactical genius of 





Book 1—Workbook Double Size $.50 
Book 2—Workbook Double Size 50 


Handwriting for Everyday Use 


Book 3 
Book 4 
Book 5 


Teacher’s Manual 


Noble’s HANDWRITING 
MADE EASY .. . $2.50 
A teacher completing the exercises in this 
text satisfactorily may apply for a Certificate 
of Proficiency in handwriting to Noble and 


Noble, Publ 


pape 
Write for 


YOUR PUPILS CAN IMPROVE 
THEIR HANDWRITING 


with NOBLE’S — 
MANUSCRIPT WRITING 
for EVERYDAY USE 


One of America’s most widely used 
handwriting systems. Teaches your 
pupils not only how to write but 
how to use handwriting. 


$.36 
26 
26 


ishers, Inc 


NEW ANGEL STAMPS $2.50 SET 


The modern way to mark pupils 


rs with 


Free descriptive Catalog ST 


NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 


67 Irving Place 





Book 6 $.26 
Book 7 26 
Book 8 26 


rubber stamps 


New York 3, N. Y. 

















OCEANA hooks of 
interest to teachers 


EFFECTIVE LIBRARY EXHIBITS: 
HOW TO PREPARE AND 
PROMOTE GOOD DISPLAYS 

by Kate Coplan 
LAW OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
by Frederick B. Sussman. Cloth $2., Paper $1 
THE PROBLEM BOY: 

WHAT YOU CAN DO ABOUT 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


by Ben Solomon 


LEGAL STATUS OF YOUNG ADULTS 


by Parnell Callahan 


$4.50 


Cloth $2.50, Paper $1.50 


Cloth $2., Paper $1 


CRIME AND JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


by Sol Ru 


bin 


Cloth $3.50, Paper $1.85 


GETTING THE MOST OUT 
OF HIGH SCHOOL 


by Dr. J 


Irving E 


Scott $2.50 


EQUAL JUSTICE UNDER LAW 
by Caroll C. Moreland $2.75 


HOW TO BECOME A CITIZEN 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


by Margaret E. Hall 


Cloth $2, Paper $1. 


THE CLUB KIT—for Institutes, Clubs and Social 
Groups, All four books $5.00 


HOW TO CONDUCT A MEETING 
5 


by John Q. Tilson 


HOW TO ORGANIZE AND RUN A CLUB by 


Arthur Lie 


bers .50 


A MANUAL OF PARLIAMENTARY PROCE- 
DURE by John Q. Tilson, Cloth $2 

FUNDRAISING MADE EASY by Edwin 5 
Newman and Leo J. Margolin, Cloth $2.50 


OCEANA BOOKS, 20 Fourth Ave. N. Y.¢.3 
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To See the Best of 


EVUROPE— 











Discerning travelers say “No matter 
what you miss, you must see Ireland.” And you can 
do so at ne extra air fare when you fly via Shannon! 


See the magic beauty of Ireland on « “Songs of Erin 
Tour,” @irect from Shannon ...1, 2, 4,6 and 11-day 
tours from $11 to $150, all-inclusive. Enjoy carefree 
travel among friendly people, with plenty of time 
to relax. 


STOP AND SHOP AT SHANNON'S famous duty-free 
shops for finest Irish and European goods at tax-free, 
duty-free bargain prices. 

WHAT YOU SAVE THERE COULD PAY YOUR FARE. 


For literature on 
**Songs of Erin 
Tours” and 5 ee 
Shops, see your Trave 

Aentcrwue Miss Shannon 
K. SHANNON, 33E. FREE AIRPORT 
50th St., New York. 











BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH 


PROVIDING A KEY TO THE 
LATIN, GREEK, SPANISH, GERMAN 


OTHER MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEXTS 


now being studied in 


HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Prices from 50x 
Write tor tree catalog 5.1 


TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
67 IRVING PLACE. NEW YORK 3. Ww. Y 





‘1000's of Scholarships”’ 


Summer Camps—Tips on Discipline—Classroom 
Sales Projects — Book Clubs — Occupational & 
Guidance Services—Other Valuable Information. 
Also, National publication wants your treatises 
on MERIT PAY, INTEGRATION (both pro's & 
and (or) EFFECTIVE TEACHING METH- 
Contributing authorship agreement _in- 
i with—TEACHERS NATIONAL SERVICE 
GUIDE 

ONLY $1.00 Postpaid. W. B. Gant, 4321 
Farms Bivd., Jacksonville 10, Florida.” 


Ortega 


NATIONWIDE CURRENT EVENTS AND 
ENGLISH COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS 


@® STIMULATE your students by entering them in a 
nationwide competitive examination. This year separate 
competitive examinations are being offered in the fol- 
lowing areas: Current Events, Spelling. Grammar and 
Punctuation, Composition Skills and Vocabulary De- 
velopment. Awards will be granted to those students 
achieving a percentile ranking of 80 or higher. Full line 
of tape recordings and teaching units also available 

Send for FREE copy of last year’s examination and 

detailed listing of available materials to Donald R 

Honz, Director, Educational Stimuli, 1124 Belknap 

Street, Apt. B-7, Superior, Wisconsin 


BELLMAWN pususnine co. 


NEW eareer pamphlets in 


Engineering, Atomic Energy, Beauty 
Culture, Choosing a Correspondence 
School and many others. 

Free Catalog 


P. O. Box 172-ST Cambridge 38, Mass. 


Che the 
several biographical volumes. The Seven 
Worlds of Theodore Roosevelt (Long- 
mans, $6.50) by Edward Wagenknecht 
gives a deeply penetrating picture of 
thinker, a 
a peacemaker, 
a family man, and a man of faith. 
T. R., Champion of the Strenuous Life 
(Farrar, Straus, $3.75), 
edited by William Davison Johnson, is 
a very effective photographic biography 
of T. R., his family, his endless inter- 
ests, and _ his the 
“Lives to Remember” (ages 10 


Roosevelts are subjects ot 


Roosevelt as a soldier, a 


politician, a statesman, 


and Cudahy, 


achievements. In 


series 


to 14), Theodore Roosevelt (Putnam, 
$2.00) by Henry Thomas is a vivid 
easy-to-read story of his life. 

We recommend for the 10-16 age 


group The Uncommon Soldier (Farrar, 
Straus and Cudahy, $2.95) by Robert 
D. Abrahams, the life story of Major 
Alfred Mordecai, who served with dis- 
tinction in the U.S. Army until the time 
of the Civil War. Then, torn between 
loyalty to the South and to the Union, 
he resigned his commission in the Army 
and refused to fight for the South. We 
also recommend The Voice of Liberty 
(Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, $2.95) by 
Eve Merriam, story of Emma Lazarus, 
young Jewish American woman who 
fought for the welfare of the immigrant 
and wrote the famous lines engraved on 
the pedestal of the Statue of Liberty; 
Benjamin Franklin: First Great Amer- 
ican (Houghton, Mifflin, $1.95) by 
John Tottle, an excellent account of 


the highlights of America’s leading 
scientist, statesman, and writer; and 
Cornelia (Crowell, $3) by Jane T. 


McConnell, the inspiring story of Cor 
nelia Hancock, the shy Quaker girl who 


became a Civil War nurse. 


TEEN-AGE READING 


Many of our teen-agers will be “going 
steady” with the new titles that present 
problems close to their own. What girl 
will miss reading Saturday Night 
(Westminster Press, $2.95) by Marjorie 
Holmes, the 
school junior 


high 
affair 
started on a magical Saturday night? 
Or The In-Between (Dutton, $2.75) 
by Elizabeth Allen, about fifteen-year 
old high school graduate Lynn Richards 
who has to spend a “year in-between’ 
before going to college? 

Free for All (Longmans, $3.50) by 
Viola Rowe follows the life of Stephanie 
who believes herself to be in love with 


Carly, a 
first 


storv of 


whose love 


polished, talkative Roger, her first sweet- 
heart. Later that 
really is in love with Bo, a lanky honest 
boy. The age-old problem of succeeding 


she discovers she 


in a career of one’s choice is presented 
in Publicity Girl (Putnam, $2.75) by 
Robin McKown. Edwina, determined 
| to work in the publicity field, becomes 
(Continued on page 22-T) 
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Horper Books’ 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
Spring 1959 





\ 
/  MEINDERT DeJONG \ 


| THE MIGHTY ONES: Great Men and 
Women of Early Bible Days. Pictures 
by Harvey Scumipt. Old Testament 
stories told in a new and exciting man 
ner by the 1954 Newbery Award Win 
ner. April 15. Ages 10 up. $3.50 


——-— 


THE 
KIDNAPING OF 
KENSINGTON 


By BRUCE CARTER. Pictures by C. Wat 
reER Hopces. How the Hartfords and 
Foulshams resolve their private war 
over a very beautiful white rabbit. 
March 18. Ages 10 up. $2.75 





THE BLACK SYMBOL 


By ANNABEL and EDGAR JOHNSON. 
Barney's adventures with a medicine 
show. “Vivid, unusual.” — Vircinia 


Kirkus, March 18. Ages 12 up. $2.75 
...and these continuing favorites 


WINTER- 
SLEEPING WILDLIFE 


By WILL BARKER. Pictures by Cari 
Burcer. “A work of absorbing interest 
... illustrated with drawings both beau 
tiful and accurate.”"—Saturday Revieu 


Ages 10 up. $3.00 
MARY STOLZ 
AND LOVE REPLIED. “The story of 


two attractive young people whose con 
fusions are of a normal, everyday kind. 
—Chicago Tribune. Ages 12 up. $2.75 


By KEITH ROBERTSON. Pictures by 
Paut Kennepy. Orphaned Steve 
achieves confidence and happiness in a 


small Iowa town. “First-rate Ameri 
cana.” — The Horn Book. 
Ages 12 up. $2.95 


JOHN 
GUNTHER 


MEET NORTH AFRICA 

MEET SOUTH AFRICA 
Pictures by Grisua. Based on Mr 
Gunther's Inside Africa, these two 
books have been especially adapted for 
young readers. Ages 12 up. $2.50 





JEAN LEE LATHAM 


YOUNG MAN IN A HURRY: The Story 
of Cyrus W. Field. Pictures by Viv 

ror Mays. “A magnificent book.”—The 
Horn Book. Ages 12 up. $2.95 
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Take a Number 


Dorothy 


has been president of the New En 
Council of Teachers of English 
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Bulkeley H. S. English honor students interview Armando Perretta, author of 


Operation Authors 


By DOROTHY POTTER 


CHOOL SYSTEMS it I] 


ind action. 


United State re toda 
ducing special cou ¢ yt | 
superior student I life 
often in methods and sub t matt 

courses have ne biect 

common: the training of students 
shall be capabl f independent t] 
With an Honors E1 iS 

I recent] mpleted 
project. Since [| tea I H 

a city fort ite t 
ind cultural backgror yur | 
nicknamed by the udents “Oper 
Authors”—seemed a nat l: we cde 

make a stud f H 
past and present 
Authors covered proje 
Stevens, Samue M 
Shepard, Armand Perrett Bi 
George Malcolm-S 
Peterson, Hiram Per Maxim, | 
James Thrall S nd } 
1am Feldmat 
became obvio ecliatel 
ramifications of L proie 
treat that 14 stue t Id not 
the pl »blen \ 
members of the ss 

English wer Ie 
issistance, under the 1 nee 

who is verv fortun ite] 

on the H for Wits 
Potter } , f 


Department, Bulkeley H 


Hartford, Conn \ former adt 


hoard member of Practical English 


L-R: Bradford Wright, Matthew Egan, Armando Perretta, 
Nancy Vighati. Interviews were part of special project in the Hartford school. 


morning exploring the 


yur visit explai 


lso exte nded to these 


privilege ot using 


1 
th 





bs, and had then coms 
t+} 


they remained there until 7 5, stand 
ing up during the entire visit, oblivious 
of everything except the author’s words 
From the standpoint of the faculty ad 
visors, this unforced enthusiasm ha 
been one of the most heartening aspects 
of the entire project 

All students had selected thei) special 
authors during the research period be 
fore the book shop visit. and many of 


| n 
them especially the boys purchased 
while there papel covered copies of the 
uithors’ works. This was the first time 
some of the students had ever beheld 
the inside of a book store let alone 
making anv litera purchases. One 
senior boy convulsed Mr. Witkower by 
purchasing on the side, as it were. Don 
Vuixot ind Auntie Vame But after 
ll, these famous characters do have 
something in common,” remarked Mi 
Witkowe1 

In his leisure time, each student now 
began reading the works of his own 
iuthor. During a vacation all students 
whose authors were available arrange 
for personal interviews. One girl drove 
fittv miles to visit Odell Shepard. Louis 
Peterson, of Take a Giant Step fame 

is in Hollywood working on the forth 
coming film version of his play, but his 
mother was extremely, cooperative in 
pl widing information and anecdotes 
Mr. Peterson and Mr. Perretta, author 
of a first novel, Take a Number ure 
both Bulkeley graduates. a fact which 
caused the students hearts to swell vith 
pride 

At the end of a month the students 
began the writing of their essavs. con 
sisting of a biography of the author, a 
critical analysis of his work. and_ the 
student's personal reaction to both man 
ind work. There are no geniuses in this 
group of students; their essays are nec 
essarily brief and on the superficial 
ide But how manv adults could pro 
luce a critical analvsis of the poet: ol 
Wallace Stevens 


The se essays vere mimeog! iphe al 


l bound CcOp\ f the entire set was 


presented to each of the lib: iries and 


t} 


1e authors concerned 


This project obviously can be idapted 
t t 


in manyv wavs without losing its value 


tor superior students. Various changes 


ve rung on the theme, such as 
S, musicians, statesmen, in 


ventors, or whatever group the reg 


may be famous for. In Hartford. for in 


tance, we are at present planning such 


i project based on the insurance indus 


1Ol 


since Hartford is frequent! called 
he “insurance city.” 


May I conclude by saving that not 


least important among its values is the 
improvement in public relations, as the 
taxpayers discover that real intellectual 


labor is actually being performed in to 


lay’s schools, all uninformed critics to 


he contrary 

















ot playthings 
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Psychologist interviews pupil; camera and recorder keep track of pupil’s progress. 





Staff members at Woods Schools look over finished film of case under study. 


A-V Devices Help Treat Retarded 


L ANGHORNE, Pa.—Audio-visual aids 
ire playing a major role here in 
the clinical study and treatment of 


mentally retarded and emotionally dis- 


turbed children. The Woods Schools 
just designed their newest building—the 
Child Study, Treatment and Research 
Center—to obtain the maximum appli- 


cation and value from both sound and 


imera equipment 
From the time parents and students 
me to the 


studies film 


Center for pre-admission 


and tape recordings are 
made of the student and his progress. 

The new pupil is taken into a therapy 
room, which is fitted out with chairs, 
tables, chalk-board, books and a variety 
The room is ordinary in 
but at each end are mirrors 


actually one-way 


the child 
by other staff members in sound 

either In the 
room pictures his 
ictions during the interview, and indi- 
the time he takes to perform a 
Meanwhile, the 
versation between psychologist and pu- 


ippearance 
\ hic h 


throug 


ire windows 


h which can be ob- 


rved 
side. 


, 
ontrol rooms at 


ontrol a camera 
tl 

ites 
viven proble mm con- 
| is picked up and recorded on tape. 
As Center director William C. Adam- 


p! 


son observes, the use of these meth- 
ods gives a true, unbiased 
tive report. The older method of jotting 
down interviews in notes and later tran- 
scribing them into reports 
vertently to 


a note of interpretation on the 


and objec- 


often inad- 


leads errors and injects 
part of 
the observer. 

Because Woods Schools pupils come 
from 


countries, consultations with their home 


34 states and from nine foreign 
town physicians are often necessary, 
the Schools’ president Edward L. John- 
stone, says. But audio-visual reports to 
distantly-located 
how their patients are being treated 
and how they are advancing. 


these doctors show 


When social workers, psychologists, 
staff hold 


parents, students, 


other members inter- 
with 
tants, or other interested persons, their 
pl ked 
recorded by a remote control recording 
system. Although the client is usually 
told by the interviewer that his words 
are being taken down, he is not ren- 
dered self-conscious as he might 
if the machine were in evidence. Only 
the microphone is located in the room 
and that is kept out of sight. 


and 


views consul 


conversation may _ be up and 


be 
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Westminster 


BOOKS FOR YOUTH 
AND YOUNG ADULTS 




























TOUGHER THAN YOU THINK 
By James L. SUMMERS. Paul Ryan won't 
go to work, college or the Army, yet he 
wants to marry! An explosive novel 
dealing with the problem of discipline 
for today’s youth Young Adults 


QUEEN OF THE COURTS 


By AMELIA ELIZABETH WALDEN 
Laughter, suspense and romance as a 
young girl is coached to become her 


high school’s tennis champion by a mys 
terious senior Girls 12-15 


TV BANDSTAND 

By Frances Prippvy. Teaching one boy 
to dance and another to ride leads 15 
year-old Susan into romantic complica 
tions, in this lively novel centering on 
a TV record hop Boys & Girls 12-15 


NAME THE DAY 


By Nancy Pascua. A rich young play 
girl is challenged into taking her first 
job, and discovers that work, and seri 
ous-minded, ambitious young men can 
BOTH be fun Girls 12-15 


ROMANCE AT 
COURTESY BEND 
By Marsory Hatt. In her last summer 
before college, Quincy Bradford's fascin 
ating job helps her to understand her 
self and her true feelings for Curt. A 
Junior Literary Guild Selection 

Girls 12-15 
SATURDAY NIGHT 
By Marsorie Ho_mes. A gay, tender 
story of first love and heartbreak. A 
Junior Literary Guild Selection 

Girls 12-15 


$2.95 each at your jobber or bookstore 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS y, 
Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7 {- 






Every Teacher needs these basic 


AMERICANA BOOKS 


for school or personal library 


EARLY AMERICAN OCCUPATIONS SERIES 


Country Store Frugal Housewife Blacksmith 
Medicine Show, Apothecary, Gunsmith, $1.25 
BROADWAY MUSICALS, $5.50, T.P.A. $8.50 
HISTORY PHOTOGRAPHY & CIRCUS, $10.00 

THE PEOPLE’S CHOICE, (Ford vs. Chev.) $3.00 
for other old car books see catalog 

AMERICAN FIREARMS, $5.00; Colt, $3.50 


AMERICAN DOLLS, $3.50; Dolls, Guide to Costume 


and; Guide to collectira. $5.00 

60 ANTIQUE Glass, China and Furniture Books 
These and Many Other Limited Editior 
References Never Sold in Bookstores 


Send for free full catalog 
direct to publisher 


CENTURY HOUSE *® WATKINS GLEN, N. Y 
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Ideas and Suggestions for 


Teachers of the Elementary Grades 


Wake Up and Read 


Presented by Rockford 


By D. D. CORRIGAN 


Fade-in on stack of ks. m 

and neu spaper Vf 
NARRATOR: B 

newspapers are¢ 

dom and demo 

standing, guic 

learning, Source 


oyment The VI 


a \ tluable re 

survey of the 

have been obset N il | 
Week tor a bette f 
America 

Slow dissolve to M 


on a chair. A tal 


books and magazi } 

dre n are sitting f } 
rug. Back of them 

books and poster t| VM 


up) 

Narrator: Th 1 A 
an scene Ih home ] 
braries, (Music: I t 

Miss Bronzi: Have er st 
to think, boys and r] hat 
would be like in a } 


written word? (Chil hak the 
heads no No book vritings 
mean that we would or know 

we could figure t 

or what had _ beer nb 
passed on by wor I it] 


ably we would still 
crude shelters, killir 


food, and using | 
We can be kind yinp tl 
lite without reading, but we cannot 


truly educated and 
not read. What woul 
out books? 


CAROLYN: We w In’t ve te 
vision 

Miss Bronzt: That's t 
wouldn't have scripts, films, o1 
television sets, fol Ve vouldn’t h 
research to develop 1 ern devi 

Bos: Or arithmet r scientist 
engineers 

Miss Bronzi Whicl means 
bridges, roads cars r trains 8) 


simple structures 


telephones, sewers r running wate! 


MEREDITH: Sounds terrible 
Miss Bronzi: We take these t 


Public Library and WREX-TV 


it books Do ou like { ead 
With re ns Ye 


((HILDREN 


Miss Bronzi: Books are ¢ 1 trier 
é the \ p ] | 
panlo mia yn va { 
f | pl isant hours ( n rer 
\nd et ook in | n f 
hile What do K¢ to read 


AYE re dith? 
MeReEDITH: I like 


intries ind other | 

Bronzi: How about 1, Bob 

Bos stories of i ri { and bi 

phies 

Caro.yn: I like t k up things 

r en loped i il id stor 
pout rirls n own oe 

Bronzi: You're prob yung 
t ré id et Lue Dut kind oO! 
t s do vou like t } ll nothe 


| to vour 


Lucy Animal stori tall tales 


Bronzi: Do you k t all these 
ids ot books and Thhctl nore books 
| nagazines are vail le at oul li 
iv? (Children nod 
Bor My dad ha ved 16 
llimeter films 
( AROLYN We like { rrow the irt 
ctures 

1] 


BRONZI These ser e all avail 
ble at the Main Libra Also we 
bookmo 


" ] 
Here are some lil OKS that 


e branch libraries 


1 


| think you would like 


Bronzi: “Exploring Under the Sea 
Holds hook up to shou we? Here 
i strange ind wonderful world to 


explored SO large that it covers 


even-tenths of the whole face of the 
rth This book tells u about the 
lan strange occupants f the oce ins 


ind their lives 


Hands book to Carolyn who looks at 


the cover. Bronzi picks up another 

ok 

BRONZI Heres a Kk | think you 
would like, Bob, if you enjoy reading 
biographies “Benjamin Franklin,” by 
Clara Ingram Judson. When Benjamin 
Franklin was twelve. he was appren- 
ticed to the printing trade, and hk 


proudly spoke of himself as a “printer” 
+} 


1 


ve rest of his life. But he was mucl 





more than that: author, publisher, in 
ventor, scientist, businessman, philoso 
pher, and statesman 


Bos: Sounds good. May I look at it? 
Bronzi hands thre hook to Bob and 


J 
KS up al othe } 


BRONZI The Wondrous Egg of 
\bou is about a boy that lives in 
I i land ind in egg he finds 1 
| village of I The time of the 
( t Trouble started with an egg. This 
1O I Mu and Abo vh 
} nad if te] his own words the 
g event lowing Its scovel 
Abous first t ight is to tell | 
tather Ahmed-the-barber, and clutch 
the egg he races to his shop But 
t t usuall pla id man roars at his 
‘Return it to the desert before the 
uuble comes He shows it to his 
nother and she shrieks at him Dake 
it bae k to the dese rt Hurry Betore 
t trouble comes . Abou wants to 
what trouble but he hastens to 
be nd he drops his wondrous 
ego And there S his answel Che 
ul ible really he v S 


CarROLyN: | would like to read that 
Bronzi puts down books and settles 
back in chair with one large book.) 
Bronzi: Luc I have one book here 
spec ially for you. Come and sit on m 
lap so you can see the pictures, and | 
vill read from “If I Ran the Zoo,” by 
Dr. Seuss It's i pretty good ZOO said 
ying Gerald McGrew. And the fellow 
vho runs it seems proud of it, too, But 
if J ran the zoo, said young Gerald 
McGrew I'd make l few changes 
That’s just what I'd do If you 
want to finish the story, stop by the 
library and we will be glad to he Ip 
ou find this book 
Bronzi starts reading to children 
NARRATOR: Reading is a habit, to be 
practiced, cultivated, and nurtured 
Reading material can be purchased 
rented or borrowed, vet 60 pel cent 
ot the people in this country, thre 
yut ot five have not read a book in 
the past yeal And only 17 per cent 
one out of SIx, are reading a book at 


1e present time The privileges and 


services of the library are available 
to all, vet last vear only about a third 
yf the people in Rockford used the li 
brary. And this is high compared with 
the rest of the « yuntry Today's 
library is not merely a collection of 
books, but a place for the communica 
tion of ideas, information, knowldege 
and recreation 
Children sit on floor listening to 
Bronzi reading. Music: In background 
NARRATOR: This week is National 
Library Week, which has focused the 
nation’s attention on reading. The aim 
has been to encourage everyone to read 
as part of his daily life—for a better- 
read, better-informed America. 
Reprinted and excerpted by permission 
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What Makes a Good High School? 


A Few Criteria for the ‘Pursuit of Excellence”’ 


By HAROLD HOWE II 


increasing de 


I THESE DAYS of 
and I | 


ialitv in education and of 


he discovery and stimulus 
f our talented and gifted students, pat 
teachers, and citizens in general 
eC r rdsticks for measuring the 
t t thei schools. To provide 
preparation for college, a compre- 
en f gh school must provide good 
lucation for all its students, college 
ind or not. B lly this takes two 
d people ind money—and 

t ge me without the other. 
\“ the n of helping interested 
é inalyze their own commu 
vit schools, I have tried to frame a 
t of nificant questions for them to 
k in order to gain an insight into the 
n t educatic | job their schools are 
Here they are under a few major 

FINANCE 

What the per pupil cost of sec 
I education? (Comparisons are 
lid within a state or similar states 


only if schools are roughly similar in 


ze and general nature of community 
served 

2. How about salaries of teachers 
ind administrators? Are they above the 
ational and state averages? Are they 


it least comparable with those of best 
schools in your neighboring area? Are 
there increments for 


idequate experi 


ence and advanced training? 


COLLEGE ADMISSIONS 


You can't tell too much by percentage 
of graduates from a high school who go 
Complacency and mediocrity 
can still exist in a high school sending 


to « ollege 
85 per cent to college. Success in na 
tional testing programs may have equal 


lack of validity 


Che real questions are: 


1. Does a school take the trouble to 
follow up on its graduates? How do 
they make out in college? How many 
drop out in freshman vear? Do they 


I 
succeed at a variety of colleges? 

2. What is the policy of the adminis 
trators in school on independent work 
by students? Do they insist on it as part 


ot the educational process? Does home- 


Mr. Howe is Principal of the Newton 
Mass.) H. S. He presented these ques- 
tions at a symposium of educators and 
press representatives held at the Sedge- 
wood Club, Carmel, N. Y., Jan. 6, 1959, 
sponsorship of the College 
Examination Board. 


under the 
Entrance 


work 
through high school? Do able kids pun 
projects? Do 


youngsters progress 


increase as 


sue major independent 
teachers sometimes work with them on 


an individual basis? 


THE STAFF 
1. What is the percentage of inexp« 
rienced teachers? Is there stability in 
the staff? Do teachers move on, or stay 


on for a career? Is there a good solid 
core of experienced professionals? 


2. What is the college background of 


the staff? Do they come predominant] 
from one institution or do they reflect 
diversity? Are a good percentage of 


liberal arts 
fields they 


them graduates of strong 
colleges with a major in the 
are teaching? 


3. Are staff 


side the school in planning or committee 


members involved out 


work related to their teaching fields? 
Do some of them travel each vear out 
side their community and outside the 


state to tune in on activities in educa 
tion? Have teachers left the school from 
time to time to take leadership posi 
tions in education elsewhere? 

4. How about specialists? Is there a 
full-time than one 
How many there? How 


many students per counselor? Is there 


7) 


librarian or more 


counselors are 
any plan to improve this ratio? Are 
there department heads or other people 
on the staff relieved from teaching duties 
so that they have time to do creative 
work in curriculum development? 

5. Is there an awareness of the prob- 
teacher load—any 
knows it’s 


lems of indication 
that the difficult to 
teach anything well if a teacher has 175 
students, 25 hours of teaching a week, 
and various other responsibilities in ad- 


school 


dition? (This is the normal load in 
many schools. ) 

6. How about the selection of new 
teachers? Does the school go out and 


look or simply hire those who happen 
to apply? How many candidates are in 
terviewed for teacher hired? Is 
there real selective hiring? Does the 
school look outside its borders and out- 


each 


side its state for personnel? 

7. Is there some organized program 
of teacher appraisal? How does it work? 
Does the school always place teachers 
on tenure or does it out 
from time to time? Are real efforts made 
to help teachers improve their teaching 
-particularly new teachers? 


weed some 


ORGANIZATION 


1. How about class size? Do English 
is there 


30? 


divisions average over 35, o1 
an effort to get them down below 
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school course in ad 


Will 


vanced 


the offer a 
mathematics or a foreign lan 
guage if only ten or fifteen students are 
enrolled? Are there any small division 
of verv able students? 

2. Does the 


with 


marking system present 
the rhit 


the student important rig! 
to fail” along with the right to succeed 


3. How about grouping? Does the 


l 


of di 


tinguishing groups ot students of com 


school] have some clear policy 


mon ability and interest? Are adminis 
trative procedures used for grouping 
them together? Does this operate at ill 


ibility levels? 


COURSES AND PROGRAM 


1. To what extent do college-bound 


students carry tour courses a yea in 
the following areas—English, mathe 
matics, science, history, and toreigi 
language? (Watch out for course titles 
a course called “physics” can be noth 
ing but general science, and a course 


with some unhustl il name can be a re lly 


look at an 


deep important area { 
study 


2. How far 


program gor Is there an offering bevon 


does the mathemati 


| 
the school year of algebra and one year 
of plane geometry? Is the school thinl 
ing of teaching calculus? Is there ar 
awareness of the current curricular rey 
olutions in mathematics and physic sr 
3. Do foreign 
dents drop the study of language after 


most language stu 
two vears, or do they continue for three 
or four? 

4. How much writing is required in 
the English classes and outside of class? 
What provisions are there for intensive 
reading, annotating and _ criticizing 
themes of individual students? 

5. Does the school make any effort 
to see that teachers use essay testing o1 
is single-answer objective testing the 
rule? 

6. Is there a planned system for reg 
ularly improving what is taught and 
how, or is it haphazard? Does a school 


look 


good 


beyond its own horizons to get 


ideas for curriculum mnprove 
ments? 
a< 46 
vanced placement program? 
8. Is there willingness to experiment? 


How long since the school tried some 


there any interest in the ad 


thing it thought of as an educational 
innovation? 

9. Are special efforts made and pro 
the very ible 


grams available for 


student? 


ROLE IN COMMUNITY 


1. Does the school make good use ol 
its parents and other able adults in the 


to build interest and 


community sup 
port as well as to seek advice? 
2. Will the school admit it hasn't 


solved all its problems? 
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| Parade of the States [XEWRZICH 
New York State Strives for 
Excellence in Education 


By JAMES E. ALLEN, Jr. 


State Commissioner of Education 





James E. Allen, Jr 


HIS YEAR t [ 1 of | & Guidance and Testing: A prog 


i 
the Universit rs tN \ nent 
is observing its 175th A | hiert i th 
CC ision has nut I t 0 l i Meu 
ichievement { I | e test i an t! 1) 
long education il t t re t tment 
but even more tf x lentil id d the abilit 
I thre tiuitiure ( 0 
As the head of t 
public, educationa k & Improvement of Teaching: Wit 
( in America. the t el] yf pecial an - 
bol of Ne \ . ( t , itu i stat vram 
tructure The | f the Stat etreshe yUITse ! 
of New York e1 I] ¢ enta 1 second I é 
in the State i scr ¢ | mathe t | t 
through graduat tn | 1 t ng xpense 
md privately cont Ile It a ) f t 
ill libraries, mus t Ne ficat 
other cultural instit é t il thect | 
chartered by the Regent H i ipject iw ore 
The State Edu t 1) t { tre ip subyect tt yLETSe 
the administrative agen f t { Stud i urrent 
versity Che title the el tat 1Se j ength 
school officer P ent of J { f it id 
versity of the State t New y I t econdal scho 
Commissioner of | tior Ot special, prover 1 is be 
As we in New York Stat wk to the erie if two-da Inst tional | 
future, it is clear that ellence the provement Worksho d throug! 
only acceptable goal—the ly possible the state, under Department auspi 
goal if our schools are to prove eq t fol acministrators pe 
their assigned, and essential role teachers 
tree society. Aware t the wi 
our task in these times, education—1959 BW Research and Experimentation: 1 
stvle is, in New \ kK State is t stimulate new and Imp nethods of 
evervwhere else exciting experience teaching science and mathematics a 
Never before have s i ne | of educ iting the gifted the Depart 
grams been undertake nan re nent reque sted and re ived an ippro 
ind interesting expe nents beet le priation of $200,000. This mone 
way. illocated on a shari1 g basis to school 
The Regents, with the « ura ge nt districts submitting ipproved project 
ind support of educators and citizens for experimentation a esearch 
throughout the state, | New York in these fields 
i series of new le} t by 
they intend to exp | strengthen & Scholarships and Loans: The R« 
our schools and colle ore These pi ice gents ( ollege Scholars] Program was 
for increased to provide ypportunity 


nually for 5 per cent of high scho 


graduates in the state gain scholar 


& Raising Standards: Special attention 


was, and continues t e, given ship issistance up to $700 tor each of 
vising and raising the quality of state four years, depending upon need. Neat 
svllabuses and other curriculum mate ly 7.000 awards were mace this veal 
rials. Two handbooks on “Practices fo1 With funds provided by the legisla 
leaching the Gifted” were prepared ture, a series of 250 college teaching 

The number of high schools offering fellowships was inaugurated to encour 
Advanced Placement courses was nearly ige and assist graduate students wish- 
doubled, and summer school programs ing to prepare for college teaching 
were greatly expanded, Requirements  Stipends range up to $2,500 for each of 


for earning a Regents high school diplo two vears, depending upon need 


, ] 
ma were raised from 16 to 18 units 4 guaranteed loan program for col- 





& Educational Television: The state 


first major educational television pro 


t 
ect vas inaugurated last Septembe 

ver Channel 11 in New York City 
P grams espe ially prepared bi the 


ichers of the state are beamed eacl 
| ym 9:30 to 5:00 p.m t 


: : ' 
re han 2.000 schools in the lis 


& Libraries: | 


encourage the expan 


ind improvement of local library 
ce, the State Library Aid program 
substantially creased. As a result 
i lore yinties have lopted 
t ind mult munty library plans 

tend y I services to larger 
ri I nmunities 


& State Aid: | nigh the provision of 


lditional state aid ippropriations the 
State Foundat Program was in 
ised to $356 per elementai pupil 
$445 pe econdary school pupil 


®& Teachers Salaries: The state mini 
:, 


Salal hedule fo public school 
hers was raised to $4,000 tor begin 
go teache $4.600 tor teachers in 

fifth Cal r service ind $5.600 
teachers 1 their tenth vear of ser 

An addit il $300 is added te 

ninin eache vith Mas 
Degree 
These are me of the major steps 


iken during the past veai in New York 


State to he Ip meet the incre asing need 


tor an ever better education svstem 
Action on the local level equally dra 
nati has been videspre id and of 
great signihcance School svstems an 


colleges all across the state have taken 
pecial steps to meet the challenge 


1 
{ _ ' 
racing them 


Despite the progress made, howevei 


the needs of education in New York 
State ire still great Recently the 
Regents issued statement, containing 


series of recommendations for meet 
ng “The Requirements in 1959 for the 
Pursuit of Educational Excellence in 
New York State.” Of principal concern 
to the Regents in this statement is the 
need for raising the financial support 
1f the schools to the level required by 
the times 

The cost of good education is great 
but so are its benefits. The benefits of 
good education, the strength it imparts 
to us as individuals and as a nation 
were never more important or more 
needed than now. The pursuit of excel 
lence is difficult and the price of excel 
lence is high but we in New York State 
believe that the people weighing both 
need and cost will furnish the required 
support for an educational system ap 


propriate to our times 














New Materials 








LIBRARY EXHIBITS, 


121-page how-to-do-it 


EFFECTIVE 
by Kate ¢ opian 
book covering the field of library dis- 
plays from why exhibits are important 
to the mechanics of producing silk screen 
getting coverage. 
pages of photographs of 


posters and press 
There are 33 
effective library displays and an ap- 
pendix giving catchy display captions, 
suggestions for mixing paints, sources of 
free display materials, and a list of re- 
lated readings. Book is $4.50 from 
Oceana Publications, 80 Fourth Ave., 


New York 3 


MONEY MANAGEMENT-—40-page 
booklet designed to help young people 


and adults understand how to save and 
invest their money intelligently. Covers 


setting up monetary objectives; ways 


of saving money (banks, government 
bonds, life insurance, pension plans, 
etc.): investing in securities, durable 


goods, or education. Ten cents from 
Money Management Institute of House- 
hold Finance Corporation, Prudential 
Plaza, Chicago 1, Ill. 


JUNIOR BOOK CATALOGUE- 
146-page illustrated catalogue of 1958- 
59 Viking Junior Books gives age level, 
price, and brief description of each se- 
lection. Free from The Viking Press, 
625 Madison Ave., New York 22. 














SOURCES OF 2 X 2-INCH COLOR 
SLIDES 
up-to-date list of 58 producers and dis 


12-page pamphlet providing 


tributors of color slides. Some classifi 


cations: architecture and fine arts, re 
ligion, science, nature. Free from Sales 
Service Division, Eastman Kodak Co 


Rochester 4, N. Y. 


MANKIND’S CHILDREN, by Rob 
ert Heilbroner—Public Affairs Pamphlet 
No. 279 describes the work of UNICEF 
Discusses work in Africa, Taiwan, Indo 
nesia; the problem of ignorance; where 
UNICEF gets its money and how it is 
used. 25 cents from Public Affairs Com 
mittee, 22 East 38th St., New York 16 





Books 


PENN’S WOODS WEST, by Edwin 
L. Peterson, with 300 photographs by 
Thomas M. Jarrett. (University of Pitts- 
burgh Press, 247 pp., $15.00.) 








[wo men who love the woods, fields, 
hills, and streams of their natural en- 
vironment with a_ holy have 
combined in this big, beautiful, and ex- 
pensive book to produce a lyric master- 
piece of the land. One is a college Eng- 
lish professor (who could certainly make 
a living as a guide to fishing parties, if 
, the other a photographer of 
artistry. The scene is the Western 
Pennsylvania valleys of the Allegheny 
and Monongahela rivers, amazingly un- 
the 
midst of today’s widespreading indus- 


passion 


nec d be 


rare 


spoiled and uncrowded even in 
trialism. 

Commissioned to explore and_ set 
down the wildlife habitat of 


by foot, car, and canoe, they did just 


this area 


that to superb effect. Mr. Peterson’s 
quiet, thoughtful, evocative prose is 
surely some of the finest nature writing 


this country has seen since Thoreau. And 
Mr. Jarrett’s pictures of fawns, foxes, 
egrets, grasshoppers, and hem- 
locks, not to mention the mist-covered 
lakes and rivers and the works of man, 
form the perfect obbligato to the word 
picture. For the school library that 
wishes to bring city children into fruit- 
ful contact with the outdoors, this book 


K. M. G. 


laurel 


Sa boon 


JOURNALISM TOMORROW, edited 
by Wesley C. Clark. (Syracuse Univer- 


sity Press, Syracuse 10, N. Y., 1958, 


133 pp., $4.00.) 


This collection of short essays on the 
future of mass communications, news- 
papers (daily and weekly), broadcast 
journalism, magazines, advertising, syn- 
dicates, photojournalism, and mass 
communications research out- 
growth of the School of Journalism’s 
twenty-fifth anniversary. It provides the 
high school teacher with a convenient 
and authoritative glimpse of what the 
scholars in this new discipline are learn- 
ing about the nature and structure of 
the various media, their economic and 
cultural relationships to each other, and 
their possible shapes in the next fifty 
vears. For those who want to dig more 
deeply, Evelyn Smith, the journalism 
librarian at Syracuse, has added an ex- 
cellent eight-page bibliography of books 
—Patrick D. Hazarp 


Was an 


and articles. 


Films and 
Filmstrips 


SOCIAL STUDIES—English History: 
Absolutism and Civil War—11 mins., 
color or b&w. England from 1603 to 
1660; rule of James I, civil war, restora- 
tion of Charles I], conflicts over divine 
right to rule. (Sr. H. S.) Coronet Films, 
65 E. South Water St., Chicago 1, Il. 

New Nation in the West Indies—4 
films, 30 mins. each. The Federation of 
the West Indies; history, problems, peo- 
ples, economic situation, development 
programs: Background to Federation, 
Weakness into Strength, Riches of the 








Indies, Responsibilities of Freedom. (r. 
and Sr. H. S.) National Film Board of 
Canada, 680 Fifth Ave., New York 19 
Purchase from McGraw-Hill Book Co 
Text-Film Dept., 330 West 42nd St. 
New York 36. 

Date with Liberty—20 mins. Based 
on Wm. Douglas’ “Almanac of Liberty”; 
five sequences illustrate key concepts of 
liberty as safeguarded by law: the right 
to confront witnesses, freedom of the 
press, mob and fair trial, voting with 
free conscience (Jackson impeachment 
proceedings), right of loyal opposition 


(Sr. H. S.) Syd Cassyd Productions, 
917 South Tremaine, Los Angeles 19 
Calif. 


Colonial Family of New France—13 
mins., color or b&w. Life of Tremblet 
family shows the life of 
1700's in French under the 
seigneur system; much of other aspects 
of life of the period. (El.) Coronet 

The War of 1812—11 mins., 


b&w. Causes and effects; principal thea 


farm early 


Canada 


color Ol 


ters of war, strategies, personalities 


(Up. El., Jr. H. S 


Coronet 


FINE ARTS—Rembrandt, Painter of 
Man—19 mins color or b&w Sixt 
paintings showing the artist's skill 


portrayal of human subjects; his master 
of light and shadow. (Jr. and Sr. H. S 
Coronet Films 

Museum of Art—27 
Bringing art to the public 
several museums—National Galler 
Philadelphia Museum, Museum of Mod 


minis color 


treasure 


ern Art. Art Institute of Chicago, Mu 
seum of Fine Arts in Boston. (]r. anc 
Sr. H. S.) Government Dept., Unite 

World Films, 1445 Park Ave Ne 

York 29. 











22-T 


SPRING BOOK PARADE 
Continued f m page 15-7] 





i secretary In a pub irm 


find that it involve \ responsib 
ities and much hard Eventuall 
she solves her pl shy] ind. fir rn 
mance iS vell t rt nes 
HIGH ADVENTURE 

Nautilus 90 North (World, $3.95 
by Commander William R. Ander 
high reading advent eve SENSE 
of the word. It’s the dramati 
of the first atom yma é re 
from the Pacific to tl Atlantic bens 
the Arctic ice pach 


FUL 
MATERIALS 


1. BELLMAN PUBLISHING, p. 15-T 
Catalogue 


2. BRITISH AND IRISH RAILROAD, p. 10-T 


Travel planning teroture 


3. CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL 
BUREAU 

Teachers’ Canadian Vocat otitis (lee 
March 6 Teacher 32-T 


4. CENTURY HOUSE PUBLISHERS, p. 17-T 
Catalogue of Americana Books 


5. CITROEN CARS 
Overseas Booklet describing verseas 
delivery (See March 6 Teacher 12-T 


6. P. F — x Sor, P i 

Booklets 7} 

Science Curriculum b) Space Sate 
c) Rockets and Satellites 


| 


7. DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 





Films a f 

Prepare Through Ed sn > 
of View Booklet { Teacher 

tation ‘eo Student S teuiinfines 
Teacher booklet on Army occupat 

Parent booklet h) St L 
Army life See Fet 20 Teacher. « 4.1 


8 EDUCATIONAL STIMULI, p. 15-T 


Last year’s cur t nts i €£ 

competitive exoms f od ‘ 

terials 

9. NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
a) List of teaching c t 

mation on areer nm the 

March 6 Teacher 5_T 


10. NEW AMERICAN LIBRARY 


Book lists »plete 
list b) spe tt 

c) science book F 
p. 2-T 


11. NOBLE AND NOBLE, p. 14-T 
Catalogue ST 


Please Print 


Name 


School a 


Address 


City 


This coupon valid for two months 


TORU EOCEOCOCCCCCCOCOCCOCOOCOCCOCOCCOOCCOCOOCCCOCCOCCOCOCCOCCOCOCOCOUC CE OC CORES CEE EEE EEUU E EEE ETE EEE 


“ 11 a. OCEANA PUBLICATIONS p. 14-T 


In Antarctt scout Dodd Me: 


Lee ( hi 


$3.50) Eagle Scout Ri 

nell tells about his ma inusual « 
ervations and adventures while w 
the IGY scientists during the win 


id, 
ip- 
»b 

ith 
ter 


d summer of 1957-58 in Antarctica 





\fore detailed il | scientihe and still 
re idabl The Crossing of 
(ntarctica Little Brow $7.50 by 
Dr. Vivian Fuchs and S Edmund 
Hilarv, the thrilling sto t the crossing 
f 2.500 miles of uncharte Antarctica 
For the armchair traveler or anyone 


vho enjoys geography, The Global Atlas 


Golden Press $5.95) | Frank Debe 
im of University of ¢ ridge oft 
vealth of pleasant 


To order free materials, check your choice, clip and mail 
this coupon to Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 


36. You will receive free aids direct from our advertisers 


Catalogue of teaching student 


publications 


12. PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 
Illustrated booklets and road maps e€ 
March 6 Teacher, p. 19-T 


13. REAL AIRLINES 

Information on round tri; r tares to six 
South American countrie See March 6 
Teacher, p. 2-T 


14. ST. JOHNS UNIVERSITY 
Summer school bulleti See Marck 6 
Teacher, p. 13-T 


15. SHANNON AIRPORT, p. 15-T 
Litercture on Songs of Eri tours and 


Sh mnon snops 


16. SPENCER PRESS, p. 7-T 
Information about part é r summer 
sales opportunities representing Dr. Zim’'s 


Our Wonderful World 


17. TRANSLATION PRESS, p. 15-T 


Catalogue 


18. UNITED 0 nro 


travel brochures —— i laa 
p. 8-T 
19. UNIV. OF MINNESOTA 
Seemer soe t bn ail 
20. UNIV. OF WASHINGTON 


Summer school  bulle Marct 
Teacher, p. 11-T 


21. UNIV. OF a 

Summer schoo ee March 
Teacher, p. 1 

22. WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Reprints of World Book See Nov. 21 
T 13-T t 1A_T 


eacher, pr 


See Book Bazaars coupon, p. 6-T 


Grade 


= No. of Pupils 


March 13, 1959 


eTs 








Free Period 38, 


Translation: What teachers’ com 
ments on report cards really mean 
‘Michael does not alway socialize 
ell Mike is always beating some 


ther kid’s brains out 
“Frank’s pe rsonality shows a lack 
Frank’s a stinker. 


‘John is progressing very well—foi 


cial integration 
him.” (Don’t feel so happy 
rl IS means Johnny is a dope He's 12 
ears old 
nake 4, which, as teacher points out 


him. ) 


Pappy 
rt 


has just learned 2 and 


pl yoTeSS tor 
¥ BARANDON 


orth Carolina E¢ 


lucation 
Human Nature: People always get 
hat they ask for; the only trouble is 
that they never know, until they get it 
hat exactly it is that they have asked 
for ALpous HUXLEY 


Pitfalls of Age: Many a man that 
can't direct you to a corner drugstore 
will get a respectful hearing when age 
has further impaired his mind. 

FINLEY Pt DuUNNI 

Attention, 
to the adjective, when in doubt, strike 
Mark TWAIN 


Journalism Students!: As 


it out 


On Book Reviewing: I never read a 
book before reviewing it 


1 
me so 


It prejudices 
SIDNEY SMITH 


Bewitched But Not Bothered: “Sam, 
said the teacher, “give me a sentence 


bewitches.’ ’ 


using the word 


After a few 
meditation Sam came up with the fol 


seconds ot profound 


lowing 
‘Youse guys go on ahead. I'll be 
itches in a minute.’ 


Share your chuckles 
favorite story for “Free Period 


Send us your 
W rite 
addressed to “Free 
Teacher 33 West 


it on a post card 
Period Scholasti: 


12nd St Ve u York 36, N Y 





Aare 


B tot 
‘‘Whatever happened to those little plus 
and minus problems you had last year?’’ 








VW 





All 
Pro 
tior 


om mm bee eee bd oe ee FA 














Program Notes on 


Selected Radio-TV Features 


ook and 
isten 


EDITED BY PATRICK AND MARY HAZARD 











All times shown are current in Eastern Zone 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 


tions before assigning programs to students 


MUSIC AND THE ARTS 
I (ABC-TV) 


Finals of the 
Gloves 


Night Fights 
i 


Wednesday 
, ! tern Golden 


ent. The nners of these bouts 
et the Eastern Golden Gloves 
I nM 25 

> p.n NBC) Beyond the End: A 
rfu ghoul, John Zacherley, 
Ne York TV Shock The- 
ents ir own diabolical 
V¢ n Olmsted's reading of 
the world’s literature of 

ery and the supernatural 
Sat Mar. 14, 8:30 p.n (CBS) New 
York Philharmonic: Debussy’s “Pelleas 
et Melisande with Martin Rich pre- 
paring the singers: Phyllis Curtin as 
Me ande; Regina Resnik as Genevieve; 






Mildred Allen as Yniold; Nicolai Gedda 
: ‘leas; Martial Singher as Golaud; 
and Kenneth Smith as Arkel. Under the 
lirection of Jean Morel. Mar. 21: Paul 
conducting Berlioz’ “Roman Car- 





nival Overture Saint-Saens’ Sym- 
phony No. 3 in C, Faure’s Suite from 
Pelleas et Melisande,” Chabrier’s “Bour- 


ree Fantasque,” and Ravel’s “La Valse.” 
Sun., Mar. 15, 8:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Ed 
Sullivan Show: An all-Irish show in 
honor of St. Pat’s day, filmed in various 
parts of Ireland, with particular empha- 
on Bantry Bay in County Cork where 
Sullivan’s mother and father were born. 
Mar. 22: Show from Portugal, includ- 
ng fado singers Celeste Rodrigues and 
Carlos Ramos, and the Portuguese Racho 
Folk Dancers. Mar. 29: France’s top en- 
tertainers taking part in the 29th Annual 
Circus Gala of L’Union des Artistes de 
France at the Cirque d’Hiver, Paris. The 
program will be an all-comedy, featur- 
ing some of France’s top dramatic stars 
including Jean Gabin, Claude Dauphin, 
Giulietta Masina, and others. The Com- 
edie Francaise will perform a satire on 
The Bridge on the River Kwai.” 


10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Frances Lang- 
ford Presents: A special program hon- 
oring the fortieth anniversary of the 
American Legion. Appearing with the 

ystess who sang for 5,000,000 troops 


during World War II and the Korean 
War will be Hugh O'Brian, Julie 
London, Edgar Bergen, George Sanders, 
Jerry Colonna, Bobby Troup, The Four 
Freshmen, and David Rose and his 
orchestra. Bob Hope will give one of his 
typical monologues for servicemen— 
this one filmed during a recent trip to 
military installations in Alaska. 
Mon., Mar. 16, 7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) 
Shirley Temple Storybook 
“The Little Lame Prince.” 
Fri., Mar. 20, 8:30 p.m. (NBC) Nightline: 
Better Homes for a Better America” is 
a series continuing through May 10th 
nterviewing scores of civic, state and 
national officials, prominent architects, 
home builders and real estate devel- 
opers, and other experts in residential 
building. For example, Frank Lloyd 
Wright will discuss beauty in housing; 
J. Edgar Hoover will explain the en- 
ironmental importance of good hous- 
ng, and Senator Sparkman will speak 


The 
(Repeat): 


on national aspects of residential build- 
ing. This series is an important step in 
developing adequate popular under- 
standing of good housing 

Wed., Mar. 11, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) lt 


Steel Hour: Louis Pelletier’s “The 
Square Egghead,” a comedy about a re- 
luctant businessman pupil who falls in 





Mary Martin will give a ‘‘matinee” (for 
children), and an “‘evening performance” 
(for adults) Sun., March 29, NBC-TV. 
Musical shows go on at 4 and 8 p.m. 


love with his teacher, costarring June 
Lockhart and Tom Ewell 

Thurs., Mar. 12 and 19, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) 
Playhouse 90: Ernest Hemingway's 
novel “For Whom the Bell Tolls” 
adapted in two parts for television by 
A.E. Hotchner. Fred Coe, patron of tele- 
vision’s best playwrights, produces TV’s 
first three-hour dramatic presentation 
John Frankenheimer directs. Cast in- 
cludes Maria Schell as Maria, Jason 
Robards, Jr., as Robert Jordan, Maureen 
Stapleton as Pilar, Eli Wallach as Rafael 
STUDY QUESTIONS: 1. Why did 
Hemingway give the novel its title, “For 
Whom the Bell Tolls”? Was the original 
quotation from Donne presented in an 
effective fashion on the telecast? How 
many scenes are variations on this 
theme of brotherhood? 2. What is the 
historical background of this story? 
Why was Hemingway moved to write 
it? How does it contrast with the novels 
that gave him a reputation in the 1920's? 
3. What are the hallmarks of the 
Hemingway style? Which of these qual- 
ities would be easily adapted for dra- 
matic television? Which would be diffi- 
cult? 4. Does the dialogue in Hotchner’s 
adaptation present the essential Hem- 
ingway? Does it impart the illusion of 
real speech? (Reading aloud will help 





inswer the que » H 
Hemingwa present ent t 
Were the ost tive em rT 
the é I nvir 
ing]; ise 90? 6. W 
are rtue _ 
the H \ 
and fferent f 
fen ( il ¢ 
Pabl t, ar 

Mon ! CBS-TV) Desilu 
Playhouse: Piper Laurie ind Jame 
MacArthur co-star as a youn iple 
caught up in the violence of the Iris! 
rebellion in “The Innocent Assa I 
The young Irishman is ordered t 
out the execution of a trait t M 
Irish Republican Army. The enor ty 
of the act desperately strains hi valt 
to Ireland and his love for Eileer 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


Sun., Mar. 15, 2:00 p.r (NBC-TV) Wis- 
dom: “A Conversation with Robert 
Moses,” in which the civic leader talk 


with Gilmore D. Clarke, landscape ar 





ist who designed the United 

Plaza, at the offices of the Longs 

State Park Commission, Babylon 

N.Y. Moses, well-known as a tough 
minded master planner, planned Jones 
Beach, built some of the major bridges 
and expressways around New York 
and in general has been a one-man 


urban renewer 

3:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The World of 
Ideas: “Are Scientists Morally Respon- 
sible for the Applications of Science 
Dr. Charles Frankel is the moderator 
These questions will guide the discus- 
sion: 1. What is the difference between 
science and technology? 2. Are scien- 
tists the persons with the best judgment 


about practical use of their work? 
Should their decisions be checked by 
others? 3. Since the consequences of 


using scientific discoveries depend on 
the kind of social conditions existing 
should we hold that the individual sci- 
entist is not morally responsible for his 
acts, but rather those who make po- 
litical decisions? 
6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Twentieth Cen- 
tury: “The Burma Road and the Hump.” 
Wed., Mar. 18, 8:30 p.m. (CBS) The Hid- 
den Revolution: “The Day Called X,” on 
the impact of modern war on man 
Sat., Mar. 21, 5:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Watch 
Mr. Wizard: “Geometry.” Describing 
space with geometry Don Herbert 
shows that the shortest distance be- 
tween two points on the surface of the 
earth is not a straight line. Mar. 28 
“Trees and Wood.” Toothpicks, tin cans 
a microscope and other everyday things 
help demonstrate what makes wood 
float and how to make your own char- 
coal drawings 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Different times, starting Mar. 8 (NET) 
The Last Continent—Antarctica (Pre- 
miere): Dr. Laurence McKinley Gould, 
president of Carleton College and di- 
rector of the U.S. Antarctica Program 
for the I.G.Y. is host for a new twelve- 
week series on National Educational 
Television. Beginning with an explana- 
tion of the international organization of 
the 1.G.Y., Dr. Gould and his guests 
cover the history of the polar region, 
logistics of I.G.Y. there, adjustments of 
the scientists, oceanography, meteorol- 
ogy, seismology, glaciology, the South 
Pole, upper atmosphere, biological stud- 
ies and the esthetic properties of this 
continent. A special thirteenth program 
completing the quarterly cycle is on the 
famous Fuchs-Hillary trans-Antarcti 
expedition 

Sun., Mar. 15, 11:30 a.m. (ABC-TV) Johns 
Hopkins File 7: “Measuring Tomorrow,” 
with Dr. Allen Astin, Director of Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards. Research 
in the field of clocks and in high tem- 
perature measurement at the govern- 
mental bureau 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester 





share the cost 





When you rent a HertzZe ear, 


Let’s go! It doesn’t matter where or how far—the 
rate’s the same for the five of you as it is for one. 
Say you rent a brand-new Chevrolet or other fine 
car at the low weekly Hertz rate. You pick your 
own routes. Travel to your heart’s content. Do just 
what you want to do. And after the fun’s all done, 
you simply split the cost five ways. No extras. All 
gasoline, oil, and proper insurance are included 


five ride for the cost of one! 


when you rent a car from Hertz. This summer, 
why not get three or four other teachers and get 
into the Hertz Habit. If you're vacationing by plane 
or train, have a Hertz car waiting on arrival. Or if 
you're staying at home, it’s always nice to have a 
Hertz car around to drive as your own. Remember: 
vacation, Hertz car. You'll love the way they go 
together. Hertz Rent A Car, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


HERTZ 


Rent a car 


Get The Hertz Habit — It’s Getting Around 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR CALL YOUR LOCAL HERTZ OFFICE TO RESERVE A CAR HERE, THERE OR ANYWHERE 





